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ABOUT THE MIGHTY MARTIN MARS 


At some far-flung naval base, special equipment is 
needed . . . quickly. Big events are in the making; and 
the war can’t wait while plodding freighters cross sub- 
infested seas. This is a job for the 72-ton Martin Mars, 
world’s largest flying boat. Our Navy’s answer to the 
cry of “more supplies . . . faster,” the Martin Mars can 
carry 20 tons of cargo to the farthest spot on earth in 
3 days or less. Now in regular service with the Navy, the 
Mars is the most efficient airplane yet built... per pound 
of material used, per horsepower and per gallon of fuel. 
Twenty more of these giant ships, each 82 tons, are now 
being built for the U. S. Navy. 


Into the Mars went hard-won Martin knowledge 
gleaned from construction of the original trans-Pacific 
Clippers . . . the giant Russian Clipper . . . and the 


Navy’s long-range patrol bombers. From the Mars have 
come further important findings which will lend added 
speed, safety and comfort to tomorrow’s greater Martin 
airliners. The Martin Mars is doing more than help 
win a war... she’s blazing the trail to a new and brighter 
tomorrow! 


Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mb. 
, 
GLENN L. Martin-NesRasKA CompaANY—OMAHA 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 


4227 Miles, Non-S from t if Steed on One Wing, tho 150 Soldiers, fully armed, Already Designed, 150 -to 


Maryland to Natal, Brazil, the Marsshowingastandard other wingti 


would tower could beeasily transported by 250 ton Martin airliners will 


were flown by the Mars. She sport plane on each wing, this 200 feetintothe air... higher the Martin Mars. Her cubic someday ‘succeed even the 


carried 16 persons, 13,000 Ibs. gives some idea of her size. thana 20-story building. 
of mail, broke many Tecords. Mars’ wings are so thick that Mars contains 1% million 


content equals that of a 14 Mars. Martin engineers de- 
to 16 room mansion. When clare there is no practic 


The Mars is powered by four crew can enter them to serv- rivets, 7}4 miles of wiring, 1.9 fully loaded, before flight, the aerodynamic limit to the size 
2200 h.p. engines. ice engines while in flight. miles of piping, 18 telephones. Mars draws 5 feet of water. of overocean aircraft. 








When you want protection . . . use steel! War or 
peace. Steel is better than ever today, because of war- 
time research. Many of the improvements have come 
from United States Steel laboratories. You’ll meet 
these better steels when peace returns. In railroad cars 
and washing machines. Automobiles and electric irons. 
Fences and steel windows. And they’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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How To Stretch 
a Cowweyor Line’a Mile..... 


NATIONAL pia t+ with 


Fruehauf Trailers 











BUY MORE WAR BONDS < ~< ~< 
> > > > AND BUY FOR KEEPS 








TuHIs IS A STORY of stretching a “conveyor line” between 
two factories a mile apart—in the heart of Cleveland’s 
busy industrial district. 


National Screw & Manufacturing Company’s wire 
mill is a mile away from the main plant. Wire which is 
drawn and processed at the mill must flow into the main 
factory on schedule—and in the quantities needed. 


The job is done by one truck and three Fruehaut 
Trailers! How does one truck pull three Trailers? By 
“shuttling.” While one Trailer is being loaded at the mill 
and a second Trailer is being unloaded at the main 
plant, the truck is en route with the third Trailer. 
Truck and driver are never idle, whereas loading and 
unloading of ordinary trucks previously wasted half of 
each driver’s and truck’s working hours. 


But that isn’t the only saving National enjoys with 
its Trailers. Loads range up to 1742 tons... yet they’re 
pulled by a 3 to 5-ton truck . .. because any truck can 
pull, on a Trailer, far more than it is designed to carry. 

Coupling and uncoupling the Trailers takes so little 
time that the driver can make three trips an hour 


through congested city traffic. And at one of the plants 
the Trailers slide into narrow loading docks with only 
a few inches leeway on either side . . . showing how easily 
maneuverable they are. 

The experience of National Screw is typical of thou- 
sands of others in more than 100 different kinds of 
business where Fruehauf Trailers are saving time and 
money on difficult hauling jobs . .. jobs that couldn’t 
be handled as well, if at all, by any other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you are not using 
truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs 
and over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
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What's Ahead | 


WAGE SURVEY 


Recent reports from Washington indicate 
that the Administration favors a post-war 
wage policy of 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work. Meanwhile, organized labor is plan- 
ning & national campaign on behalf of a 
“guaranteed annual wage.” In an effort to 
eolighten public opinion, Fores has invited 
s number of heads of large corporations, 
gnall businesses, labor and farm leaders, to 

their views on these vital subjects. 

In our March 1 issue we bring you some 
highly significant results conterning the first 
of these problems—answers, by both big and 
small business leaders, to the question: 
“Would it be feasible, economically sound, 
to pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work?” 
Don't miss this story! 


REVOLUTIONS IN RAILROADING? 


There’s been a good deal of comment re- 
cently, particularly among aviation enthusi- 
asts, to the effect that America’s railroads 
are fated to lose a big percentage of their 
peacetime passenger business. Increased 
competition from airlines and motor vehicles, 
it is said, will result inevitably in a sharp 
drop in the roads’ passenger traffic. 

The railroads, however, have a different 
story to tell. In fact, they are already busy 
planning some revolutionary innovations de- 
signed to induce a post-war passenger vol- 
ume that will top all pre-war peaks. 
What these innovations are makes the sub- 
ject of an absorbing and informative story 
in our next issue—“CaN THE RAILROADS 
Meet THE CHALLENGE OF Peace?” It’s writ- 
ten by Jay Winters. 


"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Frank Finney, tagged by one observer as 
the “Einstein of Advertising,” enters the 
confessional in our March 1 issue with 
am exciting account of what he considers 
his greatest business blunder. 

Admitting to making “the same mistake 
for 10 years running,” a mistake that prac- 
tically wrecked his company, Finney reveals 
how its ultimate correction led to the policy 
that has since carried the business to suc- 
cess. Incidentally, his experience carries a 
teal lesson for many other business men. 
Don’t miss it. 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE 


Some day, in the not too distant future, 

¢ war will be over; and peacetime oppor- 
tunities will again abound. Meanwhile, 
Forbes’ writers are already busy delving 
Into post-war prospects in dozens of differ- 
ent fields, digging up facts and figures de- 
signed to equip enterprising investors with 
the data they need to be prepared when 
opportunity comes knocking at the door. 

Stories now in preparation will survey the 
*pportunities in teaching, food products, 
trailer camps, new post-war services and 
many others. All set for appearance in our 

arch 1 issue, meanwhile, is a detailed 
and fact-packed story covering the oppor- 
tunities in the food locker business. 
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Readers Say 


GI EXPERTS? 


Re the article “Television Looks to the 
Future” by T. Lothman, Jan. 15: 

I differ with Mr. Lothman’s statements 
relative to the servicing of television sets in 
users’ hands. He seems to think the train- 
ing Uncle Sam is giving to thousands of 
men will provide a tremendous staff of ex- 
perts. As a matter of fact, this training is 
of mediocre caliber. Service on television 
sets will no longer permit those without a 
goodly background to tap here and there 
with a screw-driver and call it fixed. I have 
a number of friends who have taken Uncle 
Sam’s radio training, and it takes but a few 
minutes to ascertain that emphasis has been 
placed on “rip it out” rather than analysis 
of the trouble and correction of the same.— 
Witsur E. Gemmitt, Ch.E., York, Pa. 


NERVE 


We like your magazine and your nerve in 
calling things by their right names. More 
power to you.—Sam Dorsey, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


MANAGEMENT STOCKHOLDERS 


I am very much interested in your ar 
ticle in the Jan. 1 issue regarding the 
Philco Radio Corp. 

I own stock in a good many corporations 
and the older I get the more I am convinced 
that the heads of the concerns perform 
best where they are deeply interested in 
the finances of the company. In fact; I 
am loathe from now on in making an invest- 
ment in any corporation where the man- 
agement has 50 or 100 shares, like a good 
many of them have. It has been my ex- 
perience in such cases that they put in more 
time trying to get bonuses, incentives and 
increases in salaries than they do in the 
success of the business. 

I wish you would write further articles 
along this line for the benefit of stock- 
holders and your readers. I know a good 
many stockholders who think as I do on this 
subject.—H. R. Davis, Dallas, Texas. 


FICTION AND FACT 


I am a baby subscriber of yours, and for 
the life of me I cannot understand why I 
haven’t been one since I have been able to 
read! You certainly distinguish between fic- 
tion and fact—W. R. Anton, Ridley Park, 
Pa. 


PLEASED 


When my husband subscribed to your 
magazine I didn’t anticipate that it would 
be of particular interest to me as I expected 
it would deal with “dry statistics,” so I was 
very pleased to find that your publication 
stresses the ethical aspect of business and 
the profitable results of fair dealing. 

I feel certain that the ‘able presentation of 
your high-principled views will be a factor 
in worthily influencing the aims of return- 
ing veterans.—Mrs. R. J. Crymes, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 














FACT or FICTION? 


Q VITAMIN SHOTS FOR TREES 





SHORTAGE, ANDO THUS PROTECT 
MILLIONS OF JOBS. FACTOR 


WILL BE NEEDED TO AVERT A TIMBER 
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@ “JOB OR NO JOB?" 


THOUSANDS OF PAY-CHECKS WILL 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE 
IT HOLDS THE KEY TO AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM. 


FACT OR FICTION? 














@ SUNFLOWER COOKERY 
MAY CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY, WITH 
JOBS FOR MANY WORKERS 


FACT OR FICTION? 


? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. Postwar construction will be geared 
to the flax crop on Northwest farms. . . for 
linseed oil, made from flax, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of paint. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a major carrier of the nation’s crop, is 
encouraging farmers to “plant more jobs” 
—in added flax acreage—in 1945. 


2. Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oil, 
and a fine flour resembling buckwheat are 
now being made experimentally from sun- 
flowers grown on North Dakota farms served 
by Northern Pacific. 


3. Fact. Strawboard, made from surplus 
grain straws baled and shipped by farmers, 
adds more than 800,000 tons yearly to U.S. 





ee ar es 


paper box output. Northern Pacific hauled 
many carloads of straw destined to paper 
mills in 1944, 


4. Fiction. Under modern forest manage- 
ment (without benefit of vitamins), Pacific 
Northwest saw timber now standing is suf- 
ficient to rebuild all of America’s 37,000,000 
homes! Northern Pacific is an important 
carrier of forest products. 


USE THIS TO “STUMP 
THE EXPERTS” § sons tor 


FREE 44-page FACT OR FICTION booklet. 
Fun and facts for everybody. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 952, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


Most stocks don’t look too high, 





Overtime will ere long taper off, 


Praise be! Congress has stopped being 
a rubber stamp. 


It has saved inestimable billions 
turning down Wallace as R.F.C. head, 


The Avery ruling is encouraging. 


But what the Roosevelt-named Sy. 


preme Court Justices may do is some. 
thing else. 


Prediction: Manpower panic will soon 
pass. 


Germany’s “holy soil” is being sub- 
jected to unholy pulverizing. 


America’s most invaluable industrial 
asset: Know-how. 

Union dictatorialness has about 
reached its zenith. 


Inflation isn’t being allowed to run 
wild. Important! 


When it comes to peace-making, will 
Stalin listen to Churchill or Roose- 
velt? 








The Russian bear may be overbearing. 


Stop soaking savers, stockholders! 





Upon them depend free enterprise. 












A lumber boom looms. 





Why not priority for uniformed men 
by hotels, theaters, railroads, etc.? 








We safe stay-at-homes should be de- 
lighted to stand aside. 













We won’t starve. 








Prepare to acquire your own home. 













Television will aid re-employment. 
Life insurance is increasing. Healthy. 


Saving is a virtue now. Later, spending 
may be. 
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Here is a power unit made up 


of four General Motors Series . 


71 6-cylinder Diesel engines 
driving a single shaft. The unit 
may be operated on one or more 
of the engines, as required. 


It’s called the “Quad,” and two 
of them power each of the fa- 
mous LCI landing boats. Quads 
save space and weight so more 
troops, equipment and fuel can 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 





Half a ‘‘Quad’”— two 6-71 en- 
gines mounted side by side—is 
a“‘twin,” and these power Army 
tanks and tank destroyers. 


Here is economical power for 
many postwar uses—power at 
less than 15 pounds per horse- 
power—power for applications 
where space and weight are at 
a premium. 
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p. .. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, 





Now all these GM Diesels (singles, 
twins and quads) are busy with 
war. In their tough, exacting work 
they are displaying stamina and 
dependability which emphasize 
the important place they will fill 
wherever efficient, economical 
power will be needed in peace. 

















Let's give sober thought to 


the tires we have on our cars today 


This is straight talk about your car and 
your tires! 


You need your car and your nation 


_ Reeds it... more than ever! 


Shee years ago we sent you a message 
tka the newspapers and magazines 
_ of this country with this headline, “Sup- 
_ posing we all laid up our cars for the 
duration of the war”. 


‘The whole nation responded with the 
overwhelming answer that such a na- 
tional catastrophe must not happen. 
- Today, with our Armies moving ahead 
on every battle front, it is much more 
. important than ever before to keep our 
- -war cars rolling. 


You need every mile in your tires and 


your nation needs them...more than ever! 


No one can promise when you'll get 


new tires. You know why. They are 


needed in Europe and in the Pacific. 
And you wouldn’t want it any other way. 


Let’s give sober thought to the tires 
we have on our cars today, 


Remember the Tire Conservation Pro- 
gram that this company gave the car 
owners of America in 1942. 


Tire Conservation is more important 
than ever to you today. 


If every car owner cuts his mileage in 


half—he doubles the life of his tires. 
Make precious every tire mile. 


a 


Guard your tires to every last: mile of - 


their tire life. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN KEEP YOUR CAR ROLLING! 


1. Drive to your nearest tire dealer 
today and have him check over each 
of your tires*including the spare for 
cuts, bruises or other signs of failure. 


2. Ask him to give you an estimate on 
how much mileage you can reason- 
ably expect from the present treads 
and whether it will be possible to re- 
cap when the tread wears smooth. 


3. Do some actual pencil and paper 
figuring to see how long that mileage 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. + 


will last you. No one knows when the 
war will end, but if no new tires could 
be purchased, do you honestly think 
your present tires will pull you 
through at your present driving rate? 


4. Cut down your driving to absolute 
essentials. Apply the same rule to any- 
one else who drives your car. When 
your car is in the garage you save 
rubber and gasoline. Our fighting 
men need both. 


5. Keep speeds down—wunder 35 


miles an hour and avoid.curbs, holes 
and ruts. 


6. Keep air pressure up to 32 pounds 
all around—including the spare. 
Check air pressure every week 
whether you use the car or not. 


7. Recap in time—see your tire dealer 
as soon as your tires wear smooth— 
don’t wait till the fabric shows 
through. 


8. Always remember—your car is a 
war car now! 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


in Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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BUILDING BUSINESS 
“for the Wings of Democracy” 





Pan American World Airways labors 
under no delusion that its great rec- 
ord of pioneering air service to 62 
countries and its wartime linking of 
all the world’s continents, are an as- 
surance of ready-made traffic when 
peacetime prosperity comes. 

Competition is 
sure to come to 
the Flying Clip- 
pers,““The Wings 
of Democracy”’— 
and Pan Ameri- 
can will have 
highly efficient 
sales controls to 
help meet it. 





een we YOUR POSTWAR PLANS, _— 
to have you see a new 96-page study 
based on the ot ocdaatet eo . 
Many prominent or; tions. “Graph- 
AMatic Control for Sales Management” 
is for executives who are seizing to- 

y to prepare for tomorrow. It’s free 
+». from our nearest Branch Office. 
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With Kardex Visible Sales Con- 
trol Systems, Pan American has at 
all times, properly correlated and in- 
stantly available, the “Fact-Power” 
needed to plan and implement wide- 
spread selling activities. 


For greater operating facility and 
accuracy, many of these records are 
actually made self-charting with 
Graph-A-Matic signal control. They 
reveal comparative facts at a glance 
. . « provide accurate summaries of 
sales progress by individual account, 
by agency and by salesman. They 
simplify the business of businesse 
building with a constant flow of data 
essential to productive management. 








Says Mr. A. C. Doyle, U. S. Sales 
Manager of Pan American World 
Airways: “Your valuable study, 
‘Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management’, outlines many 
systems such as those that have 
greatly simplified the controls 
necessary to record and analyze 
our own business. Every sales 
executive should derive much 
profit from reading it.” 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGH? 1944, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


| Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


‘Does Industry Face This? 


What social-economic-political changes loom for industry? 
Are all or most of the following developments adumbrated? 

Will corporation directorates be recast by the inclusion of 
a professional (paid) member, by a representative of the 
small investors who constitute by far the largest ownership 
group, by an employee selected either by workers or man- 
agement ? 

Will profit-sharing, incentive wages and pension plans 
become far more common? Whereas there were only some 
2,000 pension plans before the war began, no fewer than 
5,000 have since been inaugurated at, latterly, a greatly 
accelerated rate. 

Will sales executives become more potent, more influen- 
tial in most companies, seeing that the science of produc- 
tion has been mastered better than the science of distribu- 
tion and that the problem of effecting expansion in sales 
is certain to become increasingly vital? 

Will the cultivation of helpful public relations, helpful 
consumer relations, helpful stockholder relations, receive 
infinitely more attention? 

Will managements and directorates be impelled to grasp 
the essentiality of enlisting organized support from stock- 
holders and other investors in combatting anti-business, 
anti-investor, anti-free enterprise legislative proposals? 

Will many industries form nationwide organizations in 
order to be able to present a united front when additional 
concessions and privileges are demanded by nationwide 
unions ? 

Manifestly, powerful unions have enjoyed advantages 
through being able to deal with individual companies in- 
stead of having to face organized industrial groups. Since 
united action has proved so effective and fruitful for labor, 
will industry neglect to unite? 

Will public opinion compel Congress to remedy existing 
labor legislation, acknowledgedly lop-sided, so that a Cae- 
sar Petrillo wili no longer be able to thumb his nose, with 
impunity, at the President of the United States, whereas a 
Sewell Avery is pounced upon by the Army and forcibly 
evicted from his office and deprived of all his authority to 
tun the business? ‘ 

Will the American people insist that Congress enact 
Measures investing the United States Supreme Court with 
power to curb admittedly flagrant union racketeering, vio- 
lence, a power which the Court humiliatingly confessed it 
does not now possess? 

Will industry so handle itself that the public will choose 
to rely mainly on it to create adequate post-war self-sus- 
taining employment? Or will the Administration maneuver 
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successfully to fasten upon the nation more and still more 
State Socialism, injurious to initiative, injurious to invest- 
ment of private savings, injurious to vigorous functionng 
of the free economy which won for America world leader- 
ship in wealth, world leadership in production, world lead- 
ership ini standards of living, world leadership in individual 
freedom? 


Industrialists, all managements, all employers, must be- 
stir themselves to cope ably with coming changes, must be 
prepared for evolution, for perhaps fast-moving evolution, 
must study and adopt forward-looking policies, must culti- 
vate progressiveness, must’ plan to fit their actions into the 
coming age of greater and greater concern and considera- 
tion for what Lincoln called “the common people.” 

* 
Expect a lot—if you study and work a lot. 
* 


Germany Smarter Than U. S.? 


Have you felt that Germany has proved smarter than the 
United States, and every other nation, in inventing im- 
proved war weapons, such as her self-propelled, long-range 
robot bombs, her superior tanks, her jet-propelled planes? 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the eminent military analyst of New 
York Times, comments: 

The adverse comparison of some of our weapons with the German 
does not stop with tanks. In anti-tank guns, mines and mining tech- 
nique, and self-propelled guns, the Germans have been consistently 
ahead of us on the battlefield. The Germans beat us to the battlefield 
with rockets. They were the first to use robot bombs, giant rockets 
and jet-propelled planes. . . . In design, in pilot models, in technique 
and theory and blueprints we are probably equal to, or ahead of, tlie 
Germans. But their jet planes are in use in the skies over Europe; 
ours are not. 

Gravely concerned over the unfavorable impression cre- 
ated by Germany’s apparent supreme inventive achieve- 
ments, I asked my old friend, Charles F. Kettering, the 
General Motors research genius, who has been rendering the 
Government invaluable service, to supply, if possible, facts 
which would offset the unfortunate feeling so prevalent here. 
After declaring that “many illustrations of where we have 
been superior to our enemy” could be supplied, he explained 
that “due to my connection with the Government, it is im- 
possible for me to give out any information.” He referred 
me to the Office of War Information. From Director Elmer 
Davis comes this reply to my request for “an analytical 
article on the relative effectiveness of our field weapons and 
their counterparts in use by the Germans”: 


Fortunately, our Writers’ Division is currently engaged on such 
a project, which will include comparative data on American, German 





and Japanese ground, sea and aerial weapons and material. Of 
course this material will be simultaneously available to ‘all media, 
but I will be glad to see that a copy is supplied to you as soon as 
it is available. While I agree with Mr. Kettering that our weapons 
are superior on an over-all basis, it is surely true that both the 
Germans and the Japanese in a few instances have produced better 


weapons than we have. 

The people of this country are ‘cutied to all the facts. 
It would be most unfortunate not to refute the widespread 
assumption that Germany, under a dictator, has exhibited 
greater genius than has America—if the facts substantiate 
such refutation. OWI’s findings will be awaited with in- 
tense interest. 

* 
Loyalty has to be earned 
* 


Useful Conference 


The Investors Fairplay League conducted a most useful 
all-day clinic on Management Compensation—executive 
salaries, profit-sharing bonuses, pensions, stock options. 
Lammot du Pont, chairman of the E. I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., declared that, as a General Motors stockholder, he 
had cordially favored compensating management for earn- 
ing enlarged profits, pointing out that of each extra dollar 
earned the stockholders received 90 cents. He answered 
many questions from the 300 investors attending. M. S. 
Rukeyser, nationally-known economic commentator, stated 
that, under existing taxes, the highest “take home” salary 
is today limited to $28,000. Meyer M. Goldstein revealed 
that pension plans are being: introduced on a much wider 
scale than ever before, corporations deeming such action 
necessary to attract and retain men of high caliber. 

Much could be accomplished were stockholders and execu- 
tives to meet more frequently and get better acquainted. 
The atmosphere at most annual meetings, when such meet- 
ings are held where it is convenient for any number of 
stockholders -to attend, is too formal, is not particularly 
conducive to friendly exchange of views. 

At the end of this clinic, after Mr. du Pont had talked 
briefly in the forenoon, at lunch, and at length in the after- 





Dr. B. C. Forbes Lammot du Pont M. S. Rukeyser 


Participants in Investors Fairplay League 
Management Compensation Clinic 





noon, when he was bombarded with questions, one typical 
comment by investors was: “We had no idea that one ocep. 

pying Mr. du Pont’s position would be so human, so demo. 
cratic, so willing to be quizzed.” 

The League had invited a number of other business lead. 
ers to take part in the proceedings, but they shortsightedly 
ducked, creating the impression that in their minds it was 
outside the province of stockholders, the owners of corpora. 
tions, to dare to discuss executive remuneration—ag jf 
ignoring the matter, ostrichlike, would silence all criticj 

This writer counselled managements to reflect upon the 
lamentable fact that they have miserably failed to win 
public esteem, miserably failed to enlist popular support as 
against “anti” politicians, exemplified by the passage of 
endless restrictive laws during the last decade. Going it alone 
having proved ineffective, he exhorted corporations, man- 
agements, to bestir themselves to enlist the organized sup: 
port of those employing them, 15,000,000 stockholders, 

Representative Ellsworth B. Buck, in a statement he sent 
to the gathering, bluntly declared that investors “do not 
exist politically. Hence they are continuously outmanen- 
vered and overshadowed by the splendid, powerful and 
effective organizations which represent, for example, labor 
and farmers. Investors can gain a place in the sun and 
exert their influence on the course of local, state and na- 
tional legislation, if they will borrow a page from the book 
of the times and form organizations to represent them com- 
petently. Otherwise they will remain forgotten.” 

How much longer will managements remain asleep at the 
switch? (See page 38.) 

* 
Pettiness doesn’t harmonize with bigness. 
* 


“Huge War Profits” Mythical 


Labor leaders clamoring for higher and higher wages 
are fond of declaiming that industry is rolling up “huge 
war profits.” Industry isn’t. Increase in dividend payments 
have not begun to approach increases in wage payments. 
The fact is that relatively few industrial stockholders have 
benefited from war business. Take, for example, the mam- 
moth E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which has monu- 
mentally contributed to war-winning. Notwithstanding its 
enormous expansion in production, its profits have been 
less than normal during the war. Many, many companies 
have experienced what the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has experienced and could, in effect, report what 
President Walter S. Gifford reports: 


In spite of a record-breaking volume of business, earnings on in- 
vested capital for the 12 months ending November 30, 1944, and 
for the years 1943 and 1942 were only 5.4%, 5.7% and 5.4%, te 
spectively. Except for the recent depression years, these earnings 
are the lowest on record, a period of more than 40 years. . . . Bell 
System taxes, which were already equal to $15 a share in 1941, 
amounted to $25 a share in 1944, and although the price of prac- 
tically everything has increased, the price of Bell telephone service 
has not—on the contrary, long distance telephone rates have been 
reduced substantially. The schedules of pay of Bell System employees 


have increased substantially and are now higher than they have 
ever been. 


No! American industry has not profiteered. 

















Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 14 of a series, Field. Artillery. 





Ling Toms —blasting unseen targets—are directed by voices flashing through this 
artilleryman’s radio telephone “switchboard.” Using its 10 channels, he connects the 
commander with spotters up front and in planes; then with battery commanders 
who focus tremendous firepower. He is helping soften up the long, hard road ahead. 


‘Western Electric ¥ 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Message for YOU! 


Every time a 155mm “Long Tom” is 
fired, it costs Uncle Sam $37.78. Our 
leaders believe in using vast num- 
bers of costly shells to prevent losing 
priceless American lives. Help pro- 
vide the ammunition— invest all the 
dollars you can in War Bonds! 





Norman Rockwell: 
“My Biggest Mistake” 


As told to ALBERT FANCHER 





This is the thirteenth in a series 
of stories by prominent Ameri- 
cans concerning their “biggest 
mistake.” Next issue: Frank 
Finney, advertising executive. 











admit their mistakes. But when I 
asked Norman Rockwell if he had 
anything to confess, he said: “Heaven 
knows I’ve made enough mistakes to 
be just ‘meat’ for FoRBEs’ series.” 
That’s the exaggeration of a very 
modest man. Yet it was a near mistake 
that started him on his career as Amer- 
ica’s favorite artist and illustrator. 
And his biggest mistake is one every 
business man has either made or is in 
constant danger of making. In Rock- 
well’s case, it might easily have ruined 
his whole career. 


G cin business executives refuse to 


THE BIG MONEY 


“I was doing one cover and illustrat- 
ing two stories a month for Boy’s 
Life,” he says, “for which they paid 
me $50. Since I also acted as auditor 
for the magazine, I okayed my own 
bills for prompt payment. But I was 
spending $60 a month on models’ fees 
—leaving me a deficit. That wasn’t so 
good, particularly when I wanted to 
get married. So I decided to go after 
the big money. 

“Those were the days of Howard 
Chandler Christy and Charles Dana 
Gibson, when illustrations of beautiful 
women were the rage. “That’s the field 
for me,’ I thought. The trouble was, 
all I had done was boy stuff—kid pic- 
tures. A friend of mine insisted that I 
stick to my one specialty, but she 
urged that I do more than just paint 
them. ‘Show what they’re thinking,’ 
she said; ‘how they feel inside.’ 

“TI remembered a boy I’d seen stand- 
ing up before a school classroom. He 
was terribly embarrassed. You could 
feel it in his expression and pose. So 
I imagined I was that kid and tried 
to tell his story in an illustration.” 

Rockwell took three of his cover il- 
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lustrations to the Saturday Evening 
Post, “just on a chance.” To-his de- 
light they bought all three—“though 
they made me do the third one over 
three times,” he admits. They paid 
him $75 for each illustration and on 
the strength of that he got married. 

The covers, revealing his uncanny 
ability to “show what’s inside people,” 
were instantly popular, and before 
long he had a large and growing fol- 
lowing. A Rockwell cover on the mag- 
azine was sure to increase sales. He 
was all set. Then it happened. 

“About that time,” he says, “I was 
under pressure to do ‘arty’ work. Peo- 
ple kept insisting I should do portraits, 
or something other than magazine il- 
lustrations. They wanted me to paint 
something enduring. 

“Probably everybody has had this 
experience. A writer who is good at 
writing textbooks is told he should do 
the great American novel, although 
maybe he hasn’t the least gift for fic- 
tion. A manufacturer who is success- 
fully making watches or farm tools is 
urged to produce woolen goods or to 
turn his factory into a day nursery— 
something entirely out of his line. 

“Anyway, I fell for the idea. I gave 
up illustrating and went in for portrait 
work—the high art sort of thing I was 
told I should do. I worked harder than 


I’d ever worked. For six long months 





Lost: Six months 


I struggled, doing the best I knew how, 
yet knowing I wasn’t getting anywhere, 
I was miserable, and I began to won. 
der if I’d ever be able to go back to 
my illustrating again. Maybe I'd lost 
my touch. 

“Those six months were enough. | 
went back to my regular work—and 
no one could possibly be happier than 
I was to get back. That was where | 
belonged, but it took a painful lesson 
to make me realize it.” 

Since then Rockwell has done much 
of his finest work. His “Four Free. 
doms” are famous. In those paintings 
he brought to life concepts that, to 
millions of people, had been only ver- 
bal abstractions. Upon his canvas they 
sprang to such vivid reality that the 
Government printed and distributed 
more than 4,000,000 copies. And his 
“folksy” portrayals of rationing 
boards, polling places and scenes such 
as the President’s reception room at 
the White House are familiar to every- 
one. Not only human but often humor- 
ous, his illustrations tell a story of 
people—people he knows and likes. 


A COMMON FAILING 


Rockwell’s mistake is exactly the 
sort of thing that can—and does— 
happen to any of us. No matter what 
our work is, there’s always someone 
who thinks we should try something 
else. And often that someone is our- 
selves. As a result, we begin casting 
our eyes about for “greener pastures,” 
when the chances are we belong right 
where we are. We hear about some- 
one “making a killing” in another 
business and we’re tempted to try and 
duplicate their success. 

In these days of reconversion, with 
new products, services and opportuni- 
ties in the making, this temptation is 
increasing. But let’s give a thought to 
Norman Rockwell before we make the 
leap. Let’s remember that six long 
months were chopped out of his life 
before he learned to stick to the one 
thing he could do better than anything 
else. And maybe we can profit from 
his experience. 
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Business Has a Heart 


Here is concrete evidence that it’s not as 


cold and ruthless as it's cracked up to be 


RAILROAD president, making 
an inspection tour, was ap- 
proached by one of his section 

foremen. The foreman, who lived in 
one of the company-owned houses, ex- 
plained that he had a daughter of 
“courting age,” but no place where 
the young woman could entertain her 
hoy friends. 

“If we only had a little porch,” he 
said, “some place where the girl might 
have a little privacy.” 

The president not only authorized 
immediate construction of a “courting 
porch,” but he stipulated that it be 
built to meet the specifications of the 
foreman’s wife and daughter. 

An exceptional case of human kind- 
ness on the part of business? Not at 
all. Every day, big corporations do 
similar little, heart-warming things 
which, for obvious reasons, seldom 
reach the public eye. 


FREE MUSIC LESSONS 


If you’ve ever doubted that big busi- 
ness has a heart, consider the case of 
Peter, the six-year-old son of a woman 
employed by an electrical appliance 
manufacturer. Peter longed to have a 
piano and music lessons. He showed 
teal musical talent, but his mother, a 
self-supporting widow, could afford 
neither a piano nor lessons. The com- 
pany could—and did, when the prob- 
lem reached the ears of one of the vice- 
presidents. 

For three years, a farm machinery 
manufacturer has been underwriting 
the “full support” of one of its elder- 
ly employees, a -bed-bound tuberculosis 
victim, and his wife. Many an or- 
phans’ home owes its holiday dinners 
lo a certain airline, while an office 
machine company has an appropria- 
tion for seeing-eye dogs which are 
gifted to the blind. 

Old age pensions, hospitalization 
and thrift plans are, happily, already 
“business as usual.” Their benefits 
are far-reaching. Still, they don’t cure 
many of the little human problems that 
frequently worry workers. 

The huge Standard Oil Co. of New 
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By BILL LAZAR 


Jersey, for instance, had an employee, 
the head of a large family, who suf- 
fered from stomach ulcers. When the 
man was put on a diet of rich éream 
and other expensive items, the com- 
pany paid for the diet until he was 
cured and back on the job. Another 
employee, with heavy family respon- 
sibilities, couldn’t afford to buy his 
daughter a dress for her high school 
graduation. Naturally enough, the girl 
hated the thought of standing up with 
her white-robed classmates unless she 
were similarly garbed, and if the com- 
pany hadn’t voluntarily come to the 
rescue, she might have missed .“one of 
the big moments of her life.” 

Because of the climate, women 
workers at Standard’s plant on the 
island of Aruba, in the Caribbean, had 
trouble keeping their hair in condition. 
The company imported a New York 
hairdresser, complete with equipment 
for permanents, finger waves, etc. This 
was five years ago, and the hairdress- 
er is still there. 

Recently, an operating superintend- 
ent of the Missouri - Kansas - Texas 
Railroad, now a colonel in the Army, 
received several bulky shipping crates 


from the company. The crates con- 
tained, of all things, a complete set of 
band instruments—$2,000 worth of 
them. It seems that a few days before, 
the colonel had casually remarked to 
the president of the company that “The 
boys in our battalion want to start a 
band. We’ve got a lot of talent, but no 
instruments, and the Government won’t 
buy any for outfits smaller than a regi- 
ment.” 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The agent of a small station on the 
same railroad suffered from arthritis 
and other ailments. When local medi- 
cos were unable to help him, the com- 
pany made it possible for him to visit 
a big-city specialist who could. Bad 
teeth, it was discovered, were the cause 
of all the trouble. Thanks to the com- 
pany, he was soon back on the job. 

For 10 years, the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. has maintained an “oxygen 
tent service” for employees, and time 
and again it has proved to be a “life 
saver.” This past Christmas, the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. played Santa 
Claus to the tune of $85,000 in gifts 
to employees in the armed services. 





Specially imported from below the border, these New York Central System chefs 
are employed to keep Mexican workers contented by preparing their favorite dishes 





During the last depression, the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. set up a fund from 
which employees at its Schenectady 
plant could borrow; workers were sim- 
ply told to ask for what they needed 
and repay the loans if and when able. 

The Dow Chemical Co., employing 
many women for war work, has set up 
a novel women’s counselor service to 
help weaker-sex workers solve - any 
personal or working problem that 
arises. Between-meal snacks, company- 
sponsored sports and dramatic clubs 
are all “plus” benefits that a great 
many workers now enjoy. 

But let’s get back to specific cases. 
Upon the birth of her third child, the 
wife of a United Air Lines employee 
had “serious complications.” Medical 
bills soon exhausted the employee’s 
savings. The situation was getting des- 
perate when, among other things, the 
company took over the expense of a 
nurse for months. 

Following the death of an employee, 
United discovered that his two chil- 
dren, a 16-year-old boy and a 13-year- 
old girl, were left without known rela- 
tives or guardians. Although the father 
had carried company life insurance, a 
suitable home had to be found for the 


Beauty Shop For Mannequins 


F you have a flair for make-up, a 

touch of the artist in your use of 
tools, and a certain eye for sophisti- 
cated design, you may find your for- 
tune in bringing aged mannequins up 
to date. The supply of raw material is 
endless; ladies with allure reside in 
every show-window in the country. 
* Three years ago Gilbert and Flor- 
ence Lawrence were merely traveling 
young puppeteers. In between touring, 
Florence touched up suave, unsmiling 
scarlet mouths and gently rouged 
cheeks on dummies with which a lead- 
ing mannequin designer set the na- 
tion’s fashion. 

With exactly one piece of $20 equip- 
ment, bought at Macy’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence started a business of their 
own in a corner of their tiny apart- 
ment on Madison Avenue, New York. 
Today, “Madisonia,” occupying hun- 
dreds of feet of loft space on lower 
Fifth Avenue, has Macy for its best 
customer (at $30,000 a: year) and 

and mends broken life-size 
dolls for practically every major store 
in the country. 
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children. The company assumed the re- 
sponsibility and spent four months lo- 
cating a distant relative who, when 
found, proved incapable of providing 
a proper home. The company went still 
further, putting forth all efforts to se- 
cure a private family that would wel- 
come and competently care for the two 
young orphans. 

The New York Central System has 
imported Mexican chefs. Their job? 
To provide the spicy food ‘that is most 
desired by the 3,000-odd Mexican na- 
tionals the company has employed to 
ease the labor shortage. Spanish edi- 
tions of the railroad’s house organs 
represent another “little gesture.” 


SERVICES FOR NON-WORKERS 


A large chemical company has a 
fund for the sole purpose of buying 
artificial limbs, glass eyes and hearing 
aids for members of any employee’s 
family who needs them. A leading au- 
tomobile manufacturer has for years 
taken a special interest in “old age” 
cases. Any oldster with a problem is 
welcome, be he employee or outsider, 
and solutions are almost always ar- 
rived at. If financial assistance is 
needed, and the case proves worthy, it 


Although Lawrence knew from his 
puppeteering experience how plaster is 
poured from the moulds which manne- 
quin sculptors make, all that is needed 
for the process can be bought from 
non-priovity materials at present, and 
the workers need not be trained. Wig 
makers in New York currently get ap- 
proximately $80 a week; other than 
these highly skilled craftsmen, rank 
amateurs can be employed. 


EASY TO LEARN 


In the Lawrence establishment, girls 
who never had a lip-brush in their 
hands before have learned, under Mrs. 
Lawrence’s tutelage, to paint rosebud 
mouths or supercilious smiles with 
equal facility. Unlike most businesses, 
this one can expand—or contract— 
practically over-night. 

The one thing you need, which 
clever fingers won’t supply, is sales- 
manship. Lawrence got his first orders 
via the kodachrome method. No dis- 
play manager could resist the fresh, 
inviting appearance of newly reno- 
vated mannequins, seen on an inch- 


a 


is provided. If employment is the prob. 
lem, a job is forthcoming. 

Free legal aid, income tax service 
victory garden sites, etc., are employee 
benefits that have gained wide favor jp 
recent years. More than a few comp. 
nies have been known to fight couy 
cases for their workers, the cases jp. 
volving personal, rather than company, 
issues. One such case dragged in the 
courts for six years, the company 
backing the worker to the end, unt) 
he won the case. 

Last year, when the truck of a sted 
company collided with a baker’s é& 
livery wagon, the company paid all r. 
pairs and medical expenses, although 
the records proved and the baker him. 
self admitted that he was wholly t 
blame. Why? Because the baker was in 
a “financial fix” at the moment, and if 
the company hadn’t been “big 
hearted,” he might well have bee 
put out of business. 

Innumerable other cases of big bus 
iness performing “little kindnesses” 
might be cited. Yet they all add up to 
what must already have been con- 
cluded by the reader; namely, that big 
business isn’t always as cold and im. 
personal as it sometimes appears to be. 


square slide held up to the light i 
front of his face. 

So far, the field is wide open. To 
day it is a bonanza, for brand new man- 
nequins, made of plaster and paint, 





are expensive. Big department stores, 
catering to fickle public taste, think 
nothing of placing $20,000 accounts a 
year with top mannequin makers, who 
charge $150 up for each dazzling com 
position figure and can’t promise de 
livery under three months. 

When the Lawrences came along 
with their promise to put putty patch 
es in broken arms and legs, sophisti 
cated make-ups on marred faces, body 
paint sprayed in any one of a dozen 


seasonal hues on scratched surfaces, ' 


plus shining new, synthetic horse-hait 
wigs on touseled heads, they wert 
greeted by an avalanche of torsos, de 
tached limbs and mauled heads. For 
$25 or so they could put a mannequil 
back in the window. And with a new 
hair-do and facial expression altered, 
she’s good for another life cycle, 
reckoned at about two years. 
—JuLietta K, ARTHUR. 
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Opportunities 





,..in 8 small capital fields 
By THE EDITORS 


N the October 15, 1944, ForBEs we 

surveyed the opportunities in 12 

small capital fields. Here are eight 
more, all requiring an initial invest- 
ment of no more than $5,000. 

1. Army K-Rations consist of an as- 
sortment of highly nourishing foods, 
chocolate and cigarettes, in an ex- 
tremely compact package. After the 
war, a similar food-pack would be 
marketable to hikers, hunters, North 
Woods canoeists, and other outdoor 
pleasure seekers whose meanderings 
carry them far. from a base of supplies. 
These special ration packs could be 
sold in sporting goods shops and other 
stores where supplies for such trips are 
normally purchased. It might be pos- 
sible to sell 100,000 packs a year, ata 
net profit of 10¢ a pack. The business 
could be started with an investment of 
less than $2,000. 


SPECIALTY STORE 


2. There should be a brisk post- 
war trade in second-hand vacuum 
cleaners and other electrical appliances, 
for millions of people will be discard- 
ing their old ones in favor of new 
equipment. A store specializing exclu- 
sively in such second-hand equipment 
—ranging from toasters to refrigera- 
tors—should do an excellent business 
with the huge lower-income groups. 
It would also be possible to obtain or- 
ders from merchants in Mexico and 
South America. Radios could also be 
included, for huge numbers of them 
will be available at low prices. A store 
of this type could be started with an 
initial capital of $3,500 to $5,000. 


3. Any reasonably skillful portrait 


.|. utist can make an oil painting from 
a photograph, using the latter as a 


model. It should be possible to base a 
successful mail order business on this 
fact. Thousands of people would prob- 
ably like to have beautifully framed 
oil paintings of departed loved ones, 
and be glad to pay a reasonable price 
to have this done. On a mail order 
basis, the customer would simply send 
in a suitable snapshot or photograph: 
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the painting would be made from this 
and returned. To start this business 
requires the services of a competent 
artist, on a percentage basis, and a 
steady campaign of mail order adver- 
tising. The artist could do the work in 
his own studio. The direct mail litera- 
ture should include a full-color book- 
let showing sample portraits and 
frames. The business can be started 
for less than $1,000. 


4. Advertising ash trays, extremely 
successful in Europe before the war, 
might readily be introduced in this 
country. They consist of attractive 
china or pottery ash trays with the 
name, address, and brief message of 
the advertiser. Hotels, in particular, 


: used them on a big scale in Europe, 


but any business firm could use them 
to advantage, sending them as gifts to 
customers and distributing them to 
restaurants, bars and other places 
reaching the public. A firm specializ- 
ing in these advertising ash trays 
should find a wide post-war market. 
An arrangement could be made with a 
china or pottery concern to handle the 
manufacturing. 

5. Few parents can afford to buy 
pedal-operated automobiles for their 
children. Kids love them, however, and 
there is no doubt that a fleet of them, 
operated on. an hourly rental basis at 
a suitable park or beach, would be 
kept busy. At 25¢ an hour, a fleet of 





“Do you mind planning your post-war 
future on your own time?" 


20 of these little cars might gross as 
much as $250 a week during the 
season, with a total initial investment 
of not more than $1,200. Only the 
most expensive and attractive models 
should be used—the flashier they are, 
the more children will be attracted. 


6. Thousands of new post-war homes 
will have fireplaces, for which suitable 
logs will be in demand. The average 
city dweller is not in a position to se- 
cure these fireplace logs himself, and 
would be glad to buy them. The basis 
of the business would be convenient 
home delivery. The logs can be ob- 
tained on a wholesale basis from a 
logging or wholesale lumber concern. 
The chief equipment’ would consist of 
a delivery truck, a storage yard and 
some direct mail advertising to fire- 
place owners, whose names can be ob- 
tained from building contractors, real 
estate concerns and by simply observ- 
ing those homes with fireplace chim- 
neys. The business can be started for 
under $1,000, including the cost of a 
truck, advertising and initial stock, 
and it should be possible to develop a 
list of several hundred regular cus- 
tomers. 


BEACH BUSINESS 


7. Sun bathing, an enormously pop- 
ular American summer pastime, can 
be turned into profit through the ren- 
tal, at large beaches, of colorful air 
mattresses to enable a sun worshipper 
to lie down in maximum luxurious 
comfort, at the rate of 25¢ an hour. At 
a large, popular beach it should be 
possible to have several hundred of 
these mattresses in use on a busy day. 
The rental system would be similar 
to that used for canoes. This business 
could be started for less than $1,000, 
with an initial stock of perhaps 30 
mattresses. It could be combined with 
the rental of deck chairs, umbrellas 
and beach balls. 


8. People find it easier to save 
money for a specific purpose. A small 
home coin bank should be a good seller 
if it were equipped with a slot on the 
outside into which any one of a series 
of cards, accompanying the bank, 
could be slipped. The cards would 
read: “My New Hat,” “New Shoes,” 
“Radio,” “Trip,” etc. These special 
banks could be sold in stores through- 
out the country. They could be made 
up and purchased on a volume basis 
from an established manufacturer, and 
assembled, with the cards, and pack- 
aged by the distributor. 
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This is the fourth in a series 
of stories on the character- 
istics required for business 
leadership. Next issue: Staff. 











RESIDENT Lyle C. Harvey, of the 

Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, is 

doing pioneer work in the use of 
applied psychology in management 
problems. Typical of the new genera- 
tion of bosses, he’s putting the findings 
and techniques of the laboratory to 
practical use. 

Harvey once asked each of 12 top 
executives to write down, in confi- 
dence, the amount of salary which he 
considered appropriate for himself 
and the other 11. The list included 
Harvey’s own name. 

“The experiment had a two-fold ob- 
jective,” Harvey explains. “First, to 
check against my own judgment; sec- 
ond, to arrive at a group opinion on 
each man. While an administrator 
must accept full responsibility for his 
own decisions, he can fortify his judg- 
ment with those of able staff members, 
and gain objective estimates even on 
such a personal matter as their own 
salaries. 


VALUE OF TEAMWORK 


“The executive staff is a team. The 
administrator acts as combined coach 
and captain, but he doesn’t try to win 
all by himself. By such an attitude he 
establishes a deep sense of mutual ob- 
ligation, both on his own part and 
theirs.” 

Obviously, the point of view of em- 
ployees changes as they go up the scale 
and their sense of obligation deepens. 
According to a recent compilation of 
many case histories, the one factor the 
average industrial employee places 
above all else in evaluating a job is 
security. A slight change is discernible 
as foremen and minor executives are 
interviewed, more weight being given 
to the social prestige which accom- 
panies their jobs. 

But the major executive is more like- 





The Art of Being a Boss 
4. Obligations 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


ly to place top value on the opportu- 
nity he will have to “do a job,” rather 
than “keep a job.” Study of such find- 
ings is of inestimable value to the ad- 
ministrator, for he can never learn too 
much about what it is that motivates 
his workers. 

A group of 200 executives of a large 
manufacturer were summoned to a 
conference to discuss, not post-war 
sales plans or market development, but 
a company strategy for handling the 
social needs and problems of employ- 
ees. It was an indication that our large 
industrial units are fully aware that 
there has been a drift of employees 
toward the leadership of the labor 
union and the Government—two agen- 
cies which can always promise much 
in the way of job and social security. 


MORAL OBLIGATIONS 


A boss who is not blinded by preju- 
dice and does not live in the past can 
accomplish a great deal by making a 
genuine effort to understand employee 
habits of thinking. He should not try 
to work out ways of combatting them. 
On the contrary. But if he is both 
shrewd and honest he may hope to 
“condition” the attitude of each em- 
ployee as an individual. 

Take an example from the method 
put into practice by one highly com- 
petent administrator, who interviews 
each new employee briefly after the 
man has been put on the payroll. 

“Your acceptance of the job we of- 
fered is a legal contract,” he tells 
them, “but it is also a sort of moral 
contract, with obligations on both 
sides. Our obligation is to give you a 
chance to do your best work and to 





In the business world, a man’s 
disposition may do him as 
much good as his brain does. 
Many clever men forget that. 
It is a great help to be like- 
able—Tue Errictency Mac- 
AZINE, London. 














deserve higher pay or a promotion, 
Your obligation is to put some zeal 
and enthusiasm into your work, try. 
ing to find ways to do it better than 
by our present method.” 

This attitude of bringing out the 
moral values implicit in taking a job 
has worked wonders—because it was 
honestly done. No trained psychologist 
is needed to devise such an approach, 
Thousands of other good bosses have 
done as well. They have learned the 
art of managing men by practicing it. 
All too often, however, the adminis. 
trator who has only “practical” expe. 
rience to guide him hesitates to make 
full use of his talent for persuasion, 
thus losing an opportunity to make a 
friendly impression. 

The boss who can command the loy- 
alty plus the zeal of his subordinates 
doesn’t need to fear the competition 
from labor or other organizations. But 
his own contribution must be the real 
thing, not a last-minute subterfuge, 
thought up when trouble is looming. 

At first, you will have to deal with 
the employees you inherited with the 
job. When the day comes that you 
must seek replacements, a new set of 
problems must be handled. Here the 
advice of long-term employees will be 
valuable. 


A BIG PITFALL 


In your eagerness to obtain good ~ 


new help, however, avoid the primary 
pitfall into which most new bosses fall. 
Do not hire a person whose qualifica- 
tions exceed the prospects that you 
have to offer. This is an unconscious 
means of getting more than you pay 
for. But it is a bad investment, for the 
person whose talents exceed his recom- 
pense will quickly become unhappy. 
If he leaves, you have wasted time in- 
vested in him. If he remains, his dis- 
content will spread to others. 

The copy-book virtues are never 80 
much in demand as in the relationship 
of boss to subordinate. If you're sin- 
cere in your interest in employees as 
human beings, it will shine through 
in all your dealings. 


FORBES 
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“What to do about Rust? 





Immerse any rusty nail in a 
small quantity of Cities Service 

Rust Remover. If badly rusted, allow 
to remain for several minutes. You can 
actually see the rust dissolve. 


CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has 
been tested for four years throughout a small, 
highly industrialized area in the East, where it 
has earned a unique reputation for performance. 
RUST REMOVER is a clean, clear liquid, prac- 
tically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, 
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Remove nail and wipe dry with cloth 
or tissue. Note the complete absence 
of rust and the way the original surface 


reappears. 


and harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, general 
application is recommended at normal temper- 
ature (60°-90°F.). RUST REMOVER is effective 
on chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


See a Free Demonstration of Rust 
Remover on Your Own Equipment. 


(Available only in Cities Service marketing 
territory EAST of the Rockies.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 2» 


4 CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Z@ Room 211 
A Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 


4 Gentlemen: I'd like to test Rust REMOVER on 
my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. Send 
me details. 
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Black Magic 


Wizardry with ultra-violet rays promises 
a wide range of peacetime opportunities 


By E. N. MOORE 


O the average individual the field 

of ultra-violet radiation, or, to use 

a more popular expression, “black 
light,” calls for specialized knowledge 
beyond the scope of anyone lacking 
proper technical training. Yet it’s easier 
to learn what black light is and what it 
does than it is to visualize the vast 
extent of its field of application. 

Ultra-violet rays will give you a 
sun-tan, sterilize the air in your office 
or home, irradiate foodstuffs, make 
possible novel and striking advertising 
displays, help find rare minerals, de- 
tect forgeries and counterfeiting, help 
find defects in metals and other ma- 
terials, and even increase the produc- 
tion of poultry. 

Ultra-violet rays lie just below the 
range of visible light in the solar spec- 
trum. Below the ultra-violet zone are 
the X-rays, the gamma rays found in 
radium, and the cosmic rays. 


MANY NEW USES 


Reproduced by various types of 
lamps, ultra-violet rays have two ma- 
jor characteristics. First, they have 
powerful germicidal and bactericidal 
action. Second, they activate certain 
chemicals and other substances, mak- 
ing them glow in the dark even 
though the rays are invisible. 

Though ultra-violet radiation was 
just beginning to come into its own, 
commercially, when war intervened, 
the war itself has produced many new 
uses, many of which will be translated 
into peacetime applications. For eéx- 
ample, the same general principles 
which enable fliers to read maps and 
instruments in blacked-out planes will 
be employed in_ television-equipped 
homes so that chairs, draperies and 
other objects will glow in the dark, 
allowing free movement in a room 
without interfering with the “tele- 
show.” Both these applications are ac- 
complished through the impregnation 
of certain chemicals which are acti- 
vated by ultra-violet ray lamps. 

In wartime, this chemical activation 
has been used to detect counterfeit 
ration stamps and secret writing of 


all types, as well as for purposes of 
employee identification in war plants 
—symbols being stamped on workers’ 
hands with a chemical which shows 
up under black light. In peacetime, 
similar applications may even extend 
to the detection of fake paintings and 
fine manuscripts. And _ ultra-violet’s 
wide usefulness in all branches of 
criminology makes it almost standard 
equipment in crime laboratories. 

Paint and chemical companies have 
developed fluorescent pigments which, 
when mixed with paint and even plas- 
tics, can be used to improve the utility 
and appearance of many products. 
Makers of clocks, radios, automobiles, 
home and commercial appliances, as 
well as architects and builders, are 
now including the use of black light 
and fluorescent materials in their post- 
war plans. And companies in the fields 
of theatrical costumes and decorations, 
advertising displays, toys, etc., just 
beginning to use black light activation 
when the war began, also have ambi- 
tious peacetime plans. 

Therapeutic uses of ultra-violet rays 
have also grown considerably since the 
war. To the familiar type of “sun 
lamp” found in many homes, and 
even in some barber shops, have been 
added many new types of black light 
apparatus, including a powerful new 
lamp being tried out in Army hos- 
pitals for treating severe gunshot and 
gangrenous wounds and stubborn in- 
fections. Both the Army and Navy are 





Black light reveals a secret message 
hidden in an innocent looking letter 





employing black light in many ways 
because of its germicidal properties, . 
To cite but two examples: It’s used 
to purify drinking water to be stowed 
in life-boats and to purge footwear of’ 
infection-causing fungi. 

On the home front, authenticated 
cases reveal how epidemics of ring- 
worm and measles have been checked 
by black light sterilization of the air 
in school rooms, and some medical 
authorities even believe ultra-violet 
rays may eventually help to curb the 
great economic and physical loss 
caused each year by the common cold, 
Thus, after the war, black light air 
sterilization systems may be common 
in homes, offices and even factories, 
They’ve already been found particu- 
larly useful in food plants. One study, 
for instance, showed that in a special 
inoculation room in the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills 95% to 99% of the bac- 
teria in flour was killed as a result of 
a 30-minute exposure of the atmos- 
phere to ultra-violet radiation. It’s 
also reported that black light is find- 
ing many new applications in meat 
curing and “tenderizing.” 


IN HATCHERIES, TOO 


In poultry production, recent West- 
inghouse tests in 400 chick, duck and 
turkey hatcheries and feeding stations 
revealed that ultra-violet rays reduced 
mortality more than two-thirds and 
also helped speed growing time. This 
was accomplished through eradication 
of bacteria in newly-hatched fowl, and 
through the activation of vitamin D 
by ultra-violet lamps. 

Two important industrial inspec- 
tion processes, both employing black 
light and widely used in war produc: 


- tion, are the Zyglo and Magnaglo 


methods of detecting flaws in the sur- 
faces of products and parts made of 
metal and other materials. The sur- 
face is coated with a fluorescent paint, 
then wiped with a cloth. The paint, 
however, remains in cracks and im- 
perfections and shows up under ultra- 
violet radiation. 

The most “mysterious” property of 
ultra-violet rays, of course, is that of 
making certain substances glow in the 
dark. Thus, strange as it may appear, 
a great deal of prospecting for min- 
erals is done at night with the aid of 


_ a black light lamp. In ore and rock 


formations, these minerals cannot be 
seen in daylight; yet at night they 
glow in various colors when subjected 
to the rays. 
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Wise Counsel in December 1941—Wise Counsel Today: 
"CONSERVE YOUR CAR OR TRUCK’”’ 


by getting skilled service at your Chevrolet dealer’s 


MODERN TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT CHEVROLET-ENGINEERED PARTS 


Today 
1 out of every 3 
trucks is a Chevrolet 
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Schoolrooms for Victory 


A vital cog in America’s war effort, public vocational 
schools expect to play a big part in post-war industry 


By B. P. BRODINSKY and RAYMOND NATHAN 


W onic» fanfare or publicity, 


public vocational schools 
throughout the country have 
been playing a tremendous part in 
America’s wartime production pro- 


gram. Working in close contact with: 


war plants, they have been the spark- 
plug that enabled our unarmed de- 
mocracy to turn the industrial miracle 
of the twentieth century. And it is to 
these same vocational schools that 
many business men are looking for 
assistance in meeting post-war produc- 
tion problems. 


A BILLION-DOLLAR PLANT 


Two years before Pearl Harbor, the 
War Department asked the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to survey the 
schools’ facilities for training large 
numbers of workers for possible “de- 
fense” industries. The commissioner 
was able to report that a billion-dollar 
plant and 5,000 skilled instructors 
stood ready for any emergency. That 
emergency came less than a year later. 
In 1940, when France fell, most Amer- 
icans were taking their usual Summer 
vacation. School shop teachers, how- 
ever, were being mobilized for the first 
emergency Summer session of voca- 
tional schooling. 

Four days after the President signed 
a bill setting up the defense training 
program, long lines of men and boys 
were forming before trade schools all 
over the country. War had come to 
the vocational schools, long before the 
rest of the nation sensed its approach. 
And for nearly four years thereafter, 
most of these schools worked on a 
24-hour, seven-day schedule. They 
stood as great feeder units to aircraft 
plants, shipyards, foundries and textile 
mills. They became part of the total 
war manpower system, gearing in with 
the employment service. Before long, 
at least one out of every five persons 
employed in war plants was a prod- 
uct of the public vocational schools. 

Early on the alert, the schools pro- 
vided the first key workers without 
whom expansion of critical industries 
would not have been possible. Wichita, 


Kan., was an outstanding example. An 
aircraft industry center, the city set 
a pattern for training aviation work- 
ers which became a model for hun- 
dreds of other vocational schools. The 
man who developed the pattern was 
Wichita’s supervisor of industrial edu- 
cation, J. C. Woodin. It was his con- 
viction that vocational schools should 
get as close to the factory as possible. 
He decided to accept only those train- 
ees who would be hired by the aircraft 
plants. Prospective trainees, therefore, 
applied first to the plant’s personnel 
office, not to the school. 

The schools themselves .took on 
many aspects of the factory. Instruc- 
tors, fresh from the shop, knew what 
the local plants wanted and trained 
students in specific operations on the 
very machines they would use in the 
factory. Nearly every day in the week 
saw new students enroll as old students 
completed their training and got jobs. 

In all, public vocational schools 
have trained 10,000,000 workers, for 
more than 500 war-vital occupations. 
Whenever a need arose for skilled 
hands—whether for synthetic rubber 
production, instrument making, lens- 
grinding or typing—employers, gov- 
ernment arsenals and the War and 
Navy Departments appealed to the 
public schools. In Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado and West Virginia, public 
education authorities were asked to 
provide training in coal mining opera- 
tions. Schools in 100 cities offered 
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“He's our Professor of Welding!" 


short, intensive courses in trucking, 
intercity bus and street car occupa. 
tions; ‘and schools in Illinois and Ohio 
trained railroad workers—helping to 
solve critical manpower shortages in 
transportation. 

Ferryboats churning across San 
Francisco Bay were equipped with 
classrooms to provide instruction for 
workers on their way to and from 
shipyards. This meant an hour and a 
half added instruction every day. In 
Oakland, Calif., schools trained pile 
drivers and operators of heavy exca- 
vating equipment for the U. S. Engi- 
neers. And the two youths who in 
1943 set the world’s record for driving 
rivets were trained in Baltimore's 
schools. 


WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 


With its notable war job largely 
completed, has vocational education 
passed its peak of usefulness? Do we 
now have more welders, machinists 
and other trained workers than we will 
need in peacetime? Has the marriage 
of business and education come to the 
parting of the ways? 

Evidently business does not think 
so, for on the 25th anniversary of that 
marriage it indicated a willingness to 
be responsible for the bills of its 
spouse. Thomas C. Boushall, Virginia 
banker and chairman of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce’s committee on 
education, urged business to assess it- 
self a few cents per employee in order 
to finance a vocational program. 

While the Chamber has not acted on 
the proposal, its board of directors 
has endorsed a committee report which 
finds a definite correlation between 
educational level and earning power, 
and urges that more money be spent 
on education to increase productivity. 

With the U. S. Office of Education 
estimating that 10,000,000 war work- 
ers and 5,000,000 veterans will need 
retraining for the transition from wat 
to peace, it seems certain that voca- 
tional education will be an important 
factor in the business picture for years 
to come, 














LATEST DATA on the amazing NEW West 


THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOK is crammed with latest information and 
statistics about this fastest growing market of the Nation—in 
fact, four rich markets in one. .. 

With enormous industrial production, power supply unequalled, 
valuable natural resources. 


This book shows that Metropolitan Oakland Area is at the very heart ot 
this amazing NEW West... the most favored location for reaching and 
serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World...by rail, by air, 
by water, by truck...at low cost, in less time. 


Prepare now for postwar Western business. Get the facts, work up your 
specifications, select your Metropolitan Oakland Area site, be ready to let 
contracts the day the war ends. WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA : 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4se4 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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A Changed Man 


Roberts was so wrapped up in his business that he nearly talked 
himself out of some good contacts. A lesson in human relations 


OBERTS started into the steam 
room, but paused abruptly on 
hearing the voice of a fellow 

club member, a man whom he admired 
and respected. 

“Roberts is a nice guy,” said the 
voice, “but let’s keep him out of to- 
night’s game, shall we? He’s getting 
to be such a bore. All he can talk about 
is business, and I’m so sick of hearing 
about his ball bearings that . . .” 

Roberts had heard enough. He 
backed away, his heart pounding in 
fear of being discovered, and hurried 
to the locker room. 

“T dressed in two minutes flat,” he 
said, relating the incident to me, “and 
going out in the street, I walked for 
hours. So I’m a bore, I thought. Well, 
thinking everything over, I had to ad- 
mit that I had been. I had become so 
preoccupied with the business of mak- 
ing ball bearings that the business of 
life had escaped me.” 


TOOK STOCK OF HIMSELF 


He laughed good-naturedly. I have 
known Roberts for several years and 
must admit that I, too, had come to 
find him somewhat of a bore. In fact, 
when I came into his office on this 
particular occasion, I was struck by 
his unusual good humor. His lean face 
had a fresh, boyish quality. He looked, 
indeed, a changed man. 





By JAY WINTERS 


“That night I took stock of myself, 
item by item,” he went on. “I discov- 
ered that I hadn’t read a book outside 
of my work for years, that I couldn’t 
remember the last time I’d seen a 
movie and was almost a stranger to my 
seven-year-old son. How my wife put 
up with me I don’t know. Anyway, I’m 
a changed man now. Six weeks ago I 
was known as a bore, but not now. I 
work harder than ever, understand, 
and I enjoy my work. But I also keep 
my eyes and ears open to the world 
outside my factory.” 


A BROADER OUTLOOK 


We sat in his office at the factory, 
Roberts with his feet on a desk clut- 
tered with papers. 

“People actually smile now when 
they see me coming,” he -continued. 
“T get a kick out of it, because I know 
they're asking themselves, ‘“What’s 
come over Roberts, anyway?’ 

“Yes, it’s funny. And you know, one 
thing leads to another. You'll laugh, 
but I want to tell you anyway. I’ve 
taken up painting. Oh, don’t look 
startled. It’s nothing serious, you un- 
derstand. Just a hobby. I got myself 
some oils and, for a beginner, I’m not 
doing bad. I’ve always wanted to paint 
and, after the war, when I can get the 
time, I might even take a few lessons.” 

“I’ve always wanted to paint, too,” 
I said, meekly. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Well,” I began. 

But my friend was off on another 
train of thought. “It’s surprising,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “how much other 
people, in other lines of work, have to 
offer if you only take the trouble to 


encourage their confidence. Take my - 


gardener, for instance. Lately, we’ve 
had the best talks together. He’s one 
of those fellows who loves the soil, 
flowers, trees—all that sort of thing. 
And what stories he tells of his life in 
the old country. Why, you could write 
a book about him.” 

I smiled at his enthusiasm. But his 
mind was galloping again. 

“Yesterday I was on an elevator in 


a hotel,” he said, “and I heard two 
men talking. One of them said some. 
thing that gave me an idea, an ideg 
that I’m going to use in my business, 
Luckily, I had my ears open. You 
never can tell where you're going to 
get an idea. Why, that old fellow who 
sweeps up here at night may have an 
idea that’s worth a million. And if he 
has, I'll get it. Why? Because I no 
longer give him the brush-off when he 
comes in to tell me it’s time to go 
home. Instead, I talk with him, and 
I’ve already discovered that he’s quite 
a character.” 

Roberts fished into his pocket and 
withdrew some ball bearings. 

“My business still comes first,” he 
declared. “After all, I’m a_ business 
man and proud of it. But,” he added 
with a smile, as he put the ball bear- 
ings back into his pocket, “I’m no 
longer a bore. Or am I?” he laughed, 
realizing, I suppose, that he had been 
dominating the conversation. 


SUDDEN POPULARITY 


Before I could answer, the phone 
rang and Roberts was saying, “To- 
night? Okay, at eight. Sure, don’t wor- 
ry; I'll be there.” 

He hung up with a smile. Turning 
to me, he explained, and I saw a twin 
kle in his eye: “A game at the club. 
They want to be sure I'll be there.” 
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-.. today, a congenial companion 


FORBES 
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Born in the same city, Mac and Jack were total 
strangers as boys. Mac served sodas at a drugstore to 
earn his way through night school. Jack left college to 
cover the home town area selling cigars his father man- 
ufactured. Both knew these were merely temporary 
activities. 
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Merely a coincidence that a liking for the 
automobile business landed them both in sales jobs 
with the same automobile dealer. And to broaden their 


knowledge later, both gravitated to sales itions 


.with the same automobile manufacturer. Mac ea 
branch manager; Jack a branch sales manager. 





About 1924, this congenial “team” decided to 
seek a Chrysler dealership as offering a most promising 
Opportunity. They were granted a dealership in their 
home state and made good with a bang. Even through 
the depression years their resources more than trebled. 
oe after 20 years in business their enthusiasm still 
endures. 
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Reading time: 1 minute, 45 seconds 


“Mac” and “Jack” (not their real names but an 
actual Chrysler-Plymouth dealership) were nor- 
mal youths as their background shows. They came 
together because their ambitions were identical 
from the start. 


And, more important, under competitive enter- 
prise these energetic chaps were free to follow 
their chosen field . . . free as individuals and 
as a business team to progress as far as their 
beliefs, desires and industriousness could take 
them. 


When war is over, there should be an unprece- 
dented demand for automobiles and trucks. At 
that time, every branch of the automobile indus- 
try should again offer opportunities to men of 
initiative and integrity. | 


Tune in Major Bowes’ Program every Thursday, 
9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Plymouth « nonce « DeSoto 
CHRYSLER * popes s7ze/rRucKs 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 





: With their business functioning smoothly, Mac 
was able to accept a temporary wartime Government 
assignment while Jack carried on at home. This duty 
performed, Mac has returned to the business. Both part- 
ners are also interested in a trade school activity ... 
training today’s youths as skilled mechanics in the 
industry in which they, themselves, have done so well. 
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YOU'LL HAVE TO 


WATCH YOUR 
PENNIES 


BS ey, 
... IN THE PEACETIME COMPETITION 


With the coming of peace and a return to the American way of producing 
goods at a profitin highly competitive consumer markets you'll have'to be 
certain that every step from initial blueprint and tool design, through the 
machining, stamping and assembly line, up to packaging and delivery is 
planned and executed with utmost efficiency and with the minimum of cost. 


In the production of war munitions Oiljak has maintained an enviable record 

of production of intricate parts and on time deliveries, in accordance with 

® strict Government inspection—and has actually reduced the estimated and 
approved cost, thus saving the Government considerable sums, by skillful 
planning and supervision of the work. The same skills in metal manufactur- 
ing, improving designs and reducing costs are available 


“to manufacturers as they convert to peacetime merchan- 
\ oe dise. It may transmit your penny savings into dollar profits 
to confer with us on any metal manufacturing problem. 
MACHINING © STAMPING ® WELDING ¢ PLATING ® FINISHING ¢ ASSEMBLING 


The OILJAK Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. © METAL MANUFACTURERS 
THE JOB COMPLETE ... from blueprint to finished product 
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Background Music 


FOR AN ENJOYABLE TIME 


‘TUNE UP YOUR DRINKS with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” keeps them full of life 
- ++ sparkle lasts to the bottom sip. ' 

Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 
club soda—is preferred in. the ~ 





special formula points up the fla-| 
-vor of any tall drink. Serve Canada 15° . 
Dry Water in your home...it costs, | Pius deposit 














Post-War 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Guaranteeing Prosperity. The goal 
of a national income of $150,000,000,. 
000 after the war can only be achieved, 
according to Merle Thorpe, in charge 
of business development for the Cities 
Service Company, by: (1) The creg. 
tion and development of new products: 
(2) planning to create a popular de. 
mand for these new products. People, 
says Thorpe, have a tendency to resist 
the introduction of new things. Com. 
panies, therefore, should pay more at. 
tention to their sales departments in. 
stead of putting all their emphasis on 
production. Also, in order to sell the 
products of our factories, it is essen- 
tial to remove the more drastic re. 
strictions upon free enterprise. Says 
he: “In our worthy desire for an ideal 
world . . . we have set up a multitude 
of commissions, authorities, bureaus, 
departments and boards to restrict en- 
terprise from the day a new project is 
presented to investors right through to 
the time the label is put on the pack. 


” 


age. 


Faith in Future. Because it has con- 
fidence that there will be an expanded 
demand for steel after the war, the 
U. S. Steel Corp., according to Irving 
S. Olds, chairman of the board, will 
spend $50,000,000 on its. steel works 
at Gary, Ind., alone. An extensive plan 
of improvement and rehabilitation is 
proposed. j 

Big Brother Act. Frank W. Love- 
joy, sales executive of Socony-Vacv. 
um Oil Co., announces a revolutionary 
altruistic step by big business interests. 
In order to aid small businesses in 
meeting the impact of post-war com- 
petition, an advisory group, consisting 
of outstanding business leaders, has 
been formed to supply counsel on 
marketing, distribution and __ allied 
problems. Free advice will be given 
by the group, which is made up of 
bankers, industrialists, research ¢ 
perts and marketeers, on such prob- 
lems as: (1) How to properly finance 
a business; (2) the best methods of 
determining consumer product prefer- 
ence; (3) how most profitable markets 
are determined; (4) merchandising 
methods and package design problems. 
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A Western Hemisphere Geneva? 
The seat of the world peace organiza- 
tion to be set up after this war should 
no longer be in Switzerland, in the 
opinion of Representative Sol Bloom, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Instead, he proposes Montreal, 
because: (1) It is more centrally lo- 
cated and more accessible for all dele- 
gations of the global organization; 
(2) it would lend the peace organiza- 
tion “the fresh young vigor of this 
hemisphere”; (3) it would dissociate 
the next peace and the future guaran- 
tees against major wars from the rec- 
ord of “past failures.” 


Pacific Security. A seven-member 
sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Drewry of Vir- 
ginia has been appointed by the House 
Naval Committee to study which of 
the Japanese mandated islands are 
needed by the U. S. for its own outer 
defense. The sub-committee’s conclu- 
sions will not be binding on any 
treaty negotiations, but will make our 
delegates better equipped to look after 
our interests than was the case at Ver- 
sailles. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


World Markets. Great Britain’s Min- 
ister of Reconversion (there called 
“Reconstruction”), announces ambi- 
tious plans to recapture foreign mar- 
kets for Britain. The Government will 
set up a fund of $800,000,000, three 
times what it was in 1939, to guaran- 
tee exporters against credit losses. 
The minister announces that 1,500 
business representatives have already 
received permission to visit prospec- 
tive markets abroad and that the 
Government itself has almost com- 
pleted special studies of the economic 
conditions existing in 26 foreign mar- 
kets. 


Taking No Risks. General Charles 
de Gaulle asserts that, irrespective of 
what frontiers any peace treaty may 
fix for Germany, French troops must 
occupy the Rhine “from one end to 
the other.” Asserts the General: 
“France has been thrice successively 
invaded from the Rhine and does not 
want this to recur. Military occupa- 
tion has nothing to do with permanent 
frontiers of the Rhine, which must be 
settled by international agreement.” 





Keep on Buying War Bonds 
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BATTLE FLEETS OF THE SKY 
BORN OF y 


AMERICA’S four-engine bomber—17% tons of flying, fighting 
aluminum—may well be the symbol of this nation’s great aluminum 
industry. * When Hitler first attacked, America’s aluminum indus- 
try was just an ambitious infant producing about 160,000 tons of 
metal a year. But with war, aluminum production sky-rocketed. Out- 
put of this light metal doubled again and again. In 1944, aluminum 
was produced at the rate of about a million tons a year. * Vital 
in war, aluminum will occupy an important place in peacetime living. 
Pre-war articles made of this light metal will return in improved 
forms. Many new and different methods of utilizing aluminum 
promise a myriad of real comforts and conveniences with the war’s 
end. * To the aluminum industry and its progressive, far-sighted 
leaders, we, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 70,000 of us, give highest praise. 
In our work of moving the might of the nation at war, we are con- 
stantly aware of the importance of aluminum to victory . . . and to 


peacetime living ahead. i e ; 
R. B. WHITE , President 


THOUSANDS OF INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 13 GREAT STATES RELY ON 
THE B&O TO BRING ALUMINUM FOR PROCESSING AND FABRICATION. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


“~ 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


OW far government can go in 
controlling home front jobs and 
business—and the Washington 
atmosphere in which these controls are 
administered—will be tested over the 
coming weeks in the half-dozen pend- 
ing controversies between business and 
labor groups on one hand and Roose- 
velt policy-makers on the other. 
There are three significant divisions 
among these unsettled contests. In half 
of them labor leaders are opposing the 
Administration. In a couple, business 
and labor generally are together 
against government proposals. In at 
least one case, business is on the gov- 
ernment side. Here is the lineup. 


WALLace APPOINTMENT. With RFC 
and other lending agencies certain to 
be divorced from the Commerce port- 
folio in the Cabinet, the main issue 
when Wallace’s name comes up again 
will be whether an official who has 
engendered such bitter hostility from 
business groups could possibly win 
enough co-operation from these job- 
makers to reach even first base in his 
drive for “full employment.” Most 
Wallace opponents concede that he has 
succeeded in dramatizing the expand- 
ing kind of free enterprise economy 
that will be a post-war essential and 
succeeded better in this than any of 
“the regulars” have done so far. They 
are apprehensive, however, because his 
Economic Bill of Rights suggests corre- 
sponding obligations only for business 
and for government—none whatsoever 
for his common man; also, his record 
has promoted division rather than 
unity and scarcity rather than abun- 
dance. Their dilemma is that a rejected 
and irresponsible Wallace might easily 
do more harm as a martyr on the out- 
side than if he were reluctantly con- 
firmed for the Commerce post. 


Lewis vs. LirTLe STEEL. Once again 
Government is ill-prepared to face the 
rough-and-tumble battle it knew was 
coming with John L. Lewis over re- 
newal of his miners’ union contract. 


He now is hauling up his big guns, 


this time with AFL support and collab- 
oration, to blast what CIO failed to 
conquer with “political diplomacy”— 
the Little Steel formula for holding 


’ wage rates in line. In this dispute, with 


the nation’s short coal supply again 
threatened by a miner strike, business 
is generally allied with the WLB gen- 
erals in the citadel of wage standard- 
ization. The whole issue of wartime 
wage control is at stake. 


AVERY vs. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Since a Roosevelt-appointed District 
Judge ruled that the sum total of the 
President’s war powers do not permit 
seizure of a retail business even of 
Montgomery Ward’s size, it is impor- 
tant to note that no activity has started 
in Congress to grant the additional au- 
thority which was found lacking. It 
now appears likely that the Justice De- 
partment will be inclined to stall in 
getting a final decision from the Su- 
preme Court. Government is already 
fearful that Congress will de-limit war 
powers and that even a favorable high 


court ruling against Avery would turn 


out to be an empty victory. But this 
vital test of over-reaching and power- 
stretching is now at hand. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. Despite opposi- 
tion from all labor groups and most 
business spokesmen, all men from 18 
to 45 appear destined to be liable for 
some form of “national service,” 
though few are likely to be called. 
Safeguards against the worst of many 
possible abuses have been provided 
and the most controversial features 
eliminated. Even Congressional sup- 
porters, however, who were prodded 
by Army-Navy pleas are dissatisfied 
with their handiwork. There will be 
strong effort to delay enactment at 
least a few weeks in hopes that favor- 
able military news may make such a 


law unnecessary. 


Manpower CEILINGS. Business and 
unions are trying to get together to 
meet the localized WMC policy of reg- 
ulating the maximum number of em- 





ployees in civilian establishments ip 
those areas where war plant jobs must 
be speedily filled. No one likes the 
ceiling idea, which includes switching 
people from their old jobs to war work 
— illustrated by the so-called Allentown 
plan. However, it is receiving limited 
acceptance as a temporary expedient 
with the hope it will be effective 
enough to forestall the use of any na. 
tional service sanctions even should 


these be authorized. 


RESTRICTIONS UNLIMITED. In three 
unrelated fields, the omnipotence of 
wartime Government over business and 
its jobs just now is being driven home, 
Serious consideration is being given 
to calling a halt to all construction not 
okayed by the armed services—even 
jobs previously approved by WPB and 
partly finished. WPB may be able to 
force through another cut in paper 
use even though stocks in the hands 
of most users are adequate for present 
quotas. The most intricate manipula- 
tion of government’ power has been 
applied by OPA in the clothing and 
textile business in a manner which tells 
the mills not only exactly what they 
must produce and charge for their out- 
put but also reserves to bureaucrats 
the right to determine the “essential- 
ity” of every item. 


* 


Super Service 


PARALLELING the development of the 
modern drug and cigar store, gasoline 
service stations, after the war may 
emerge as roadside shopping centers, 
handling a wide variety of products, 
including items such as refrigerators 
and radios. 

According to the Ethyl Corp., this 
anticipated trend from service station 
to service store is a result of the war- 
time reduction in gasoline sales—a 
condition which has already led many 
service stations to specialize in the 
sale of automobile supplies and such 
diverse items as toys, household appli- 
ances, sporting goods, garden seeds, 
even aspirin. 

Some of the major oil companies 
now have peacetime plans for super 
station service, and at least two com- 
panies are planning to handle such 
heavy items as stoves, ironers, console 
radios and washing machines. These 
will be warehoused by the companies 
and delivered in company trucks to 
dealers for sale. 


FORBES 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION IN 
THESE DAYS OF SPACE SHORTAGE.... 


, be really amazed at what can be accomplished comfortably in 10,000 theatres. National markets and 


in one minute. For example, did you know: that a special markets are all within reach. 

fighter pilot can travel six miles in this short time — 1 1 1 

that you can climb fifty stories in a modern skyscraper Today it’s easy to carry out effective motion picture 

in less than 60 seconds — or that in just one minute advertising. Producing films, preparing scripts, and 

you can advertise in four different ways? giving market data are a part of our service. Good 
Yes, you'll be surprised at what can be done in a will resulting from sound business arrangements with 

one minute film scenario as produced by Motion Pic- motion picture theatres has made distribution another 

ture Advertising. It’s a complete sales story, with well controlled part of our service. See for yourself 

sound effects and voices . . . just as you hear in a how potent this media can be. Simply write or phone 

radio commercial. And what’s more — you see actors to any one of the offices listed below. 


demonstrating your product. All this can be 
told in as many words as are usually found 





in a full-page magazine ad. Four different 





ways combined to advertise . . . in just 60 United Film Motion Picture Advertising 
seconds! Service, Inc. Service Co., Inc. 
Today, space shortage has caused a tre- 2449 Charlotte St. 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
eas ° Kansas City, Mo. 141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
l c * 
mendous demand for additiona effe =e 333 N. Michigan Ave. 82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
coverage in local and national advertising. Chicago, III. 70 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Through its one minute film scenario, Motion Cleveland, Ohio 418 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Detroit, Michigan 923 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Picture Advertising reaches as many as 
20,000,000 potential customers seated 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
io buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


199,847 Shares 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 


Par Value $100 per Share 


Price $105.50 per Share 


All of the above mentioned shares were subscribed for by the Common Stockholders of 
the Company or their assigns at the price set forth above or were taken in exchange by 
hoiders of the Company’s Cumulative Preferred Stock, 444% Series and 414% Series. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


February 1, 1945. 





GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
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THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New P 
ole.” 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new Age olo; of life and 
MASTER YOU ROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
A the use of laws, you can ap- 
ply the powers of your mind to bring 
about startling changes in your life. If 

ou are sincere in your desire, write 

or the free Sealed k. It will com 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe M.L.V. 


(he Rosicrucians 


AMORC 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 








Miss Saylor’s 
COFFEE-ETS 


You can take them any 
place for their good taste 
is their ready acceptance. 
You'll like the delicately 
blended home-made flavor 
that only pure cream, fresh butter and 
fine coffee can give. So for that pick-up 
and quick-up ask for those little pepper- 
uppers . .. Miss Saylor’s Coffee-ets. Your 
dealer should have them soon. 


MISS SAYLOR'S CHOCOLATES, INC. 


ENCINAL AVENUE + ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 




















New 
Ideas 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PRODUCTION 


To find out why many women have 


been quitting essential war jobs, Dr, - 


Marion Dakin, Lockheed plant physi- 
cian, tricked herself out in bandanna 
and overalls and did a four-month 
stretch at 50 different women’s jobs: 
in the company’s plants. She found out 
enough to set up a Women’s Clinic, 
which has already drastically reduced 
the percentage of resignations. 


TELEPHONE TACTICS 


Something new in the use of the 
radio telephone is reported by the 
Fisher Cleveland Aircraft unit of Gen- 
eral Motors, where a girl dispatcher 
uses one of the phones to direct the 
operations of eight huge overhead 
cranes, thus eliminating the former 


system of hand signals, flasher lights 
and horns. 


“SINUS CHAMBER" 


Credit Northwestern University’s 
Medical School with converting the or- 
dinary depression chamber used to 
train pilots to an instrument for the 
aid of sinus sufferers. Low atmospheric 
pressures cause sinus “pockets” to 
open and discharge, providing much- 
needed relief. Similar “sinus cham- 
bers” may soon become standard 
equipment in health centers. 


PENICILLIN AGAIN 


Penicillin lozenges—that’s the latest 
development in the use of the new 
wonder drug. Now used exclusively by 
the armed forces, the lozenges combat 
strep throat, trench mouth and other 
throat infections. According to the 
British Medical Journal, 25 trench 
mouth patients using the lozenges 
were cured in five days. Medical au- 
thorities anticipate a wide market for 
them after the war. 


UMBRELLA FOR BOMBS? 


According to the Tokyo radio, @ 
Japanese school teacher has invented 2 
combination shovel and steel umbrella, 
of all things. Said the broadcast: After 
the body-protecting hole is dug the 
umbrella is raised with its reinforced 
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top to protect the user from “falling 
objects.” If reports from American 
bomber crews are any indication, the 
gadget should find a huge market 
among the Nipponese. 


BEDTIME STORY 


The Pullman upper, long the bane 
of travelers, is now being equipped 
with some streamlined new comforts. 
A canvas luggage rack, installed on 
the wall at the foot of the berth, solves 
the problem of how a man may have 
a clean shirt without climbing down 
from his berth, since the shelf is large 
enough to accommodate a 24-inch 
suitcase. Another welcome installation 
is a small, two-pocket case—one for 
eyeglasses and one for watches. 


DOG'S LIFE 


The proprietor of one New York 
beauty parlor, driven to extremities by 
the shortage of hairpins, has concocted 
an ingenious method for recovering 
those dropped on the floor of the shop. 
He has simply outfitted a dachshund 
with magnets. When Fido roams 
around the establishment, the pins 
cling to him like fleas. 


FLY KILLER 


Add electric fly screens to the list 
of household innovations promised for 
the post-war world. Used on both win- 
dows and doors, the screens will elec- 
trocute flies and other insects which 
come in contact with them. Electric 
current from a special transformer 
does the trick. 


PLASTIC EYE 


The American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., is now producing a 
new, all-plastic artificial eye which 
rivals a human eye both in color and 
appearance. Not only can it be dropped 


‘without breaking, but it can also be 


re-shaped, if necessary, to provide an 
exact fit. The eye is unique for an- 
other reason, too. Its iris is reproduced 
by a photographic print implanted in 
the eye. 


CELLOPHANE BULLETS? 


A new type of cellophane, specially 
developed for wrapping pellets of am- 
munition for trench mortars, now en- 
ables American soldiers to keep their 
powder dry in spite of the wettest 
weather, The material is made into an 
envelope, the powder is inserted, and 
the envelope is sealed. Flameproof, it 
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CONTROLS HEAT 
For Power in Action 

















ng Intercooler for portable two-stage air compressors cools 
the air as it om low to high pressure cylinders. It maintains air at a tempera- 
ture level within a few degrees of that at the low pressure intake. It also removes 
moisture, insuring delivery of drier air. This efficient unit effects a substantial in- 
crease in the compressed air output of compressors. 







RADIATORS 


Young develops special radiators that are rugged, yet light 1 
hauls, plows and harvests over rough, tough terrain, under extrem 
Young cooling units effectively maintain engine jacket water at proper temperatures 
for tractors, combines and other engine driven agricultural equipment. Other 
specially designed Young Radiators efficiently serve many kinds of war machines. 


fe jacket water coolers for a wide range of application. Adapt- 
able for both portable and stationary installation they are widely used in the oil field 
and petroleum industries ...on the battle fronts... wherever internal combustion 
engine power is employed. Young “Full Flow” coolers for jacket water are sturdily 
built, economical to operate and have guaranteed capacity ratings. 










Buy Bonos 
proouct mone 
SALVAGE SCRAD 
win THE WAR 








HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiaters © Intercoolers @ Heat 
Exchangers @ Engine Jacket Water Coolers © Unit Heaters © Convectors © Condensers @ Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units © Heating and Cooling Coils ¢ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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gives off no tell-tale afterglow to re- 
veal gunners’ positions. The new cello- 
phane is expected to solve many. post- 
war packaging problems in industries 
in which an extra-effective moisture- 
proof wrapping is required. 


LIFE LIGHT 


Tough and shatterproof life jacket 
lamps are the latest life-saving device 
for wartime castaways. Clipped to the 
highest point of the life jacket or head- 
gear, the lamps are illuminated by a 
vest-pocket battery, can be quickly un- 
clipped for signalling-purposes. They’re 
the combined product of the Plastas 
Specialties Co., Seattle, and Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 


RUGS THAT GLOW? 


To prevent accidents in darkened 
public places, peacetime floors and 
rugs may be treated with fluorescent 
dyes. The glow will eliminate the dan- 
ger of tripping yet at the same time 
permit theaters, auditoriums, etc., to 
remain dark. 


ROOM SERVICE 


Arthur Douglas, vice-president of 
the Statler hotels, reports a unique in- 
novation in hotel customer research. 
In order to design the “most compact, 
modern hotel rooms,” he rented a loft 
and converted it into a series of hotel- 
like rooms, then installed different kinds 
of furniture in each “suite” and hired 
people to live there. The furniture was 
changed frequently, until the occu- 
pants agreed upon the pieces they 
found most compact, usable, attractive. 


CORRECTION 


“Pib,” a liquid cure for automobile 
motors that won’t start after being out 
in the rain, is the product of the Pib 
Chemical Co., New York City, and not 
the Chrysler Corp., as previously re- 
ported. Painted on spark plugs, dis- 
tributor, wires, battery and cable, it 
not only prevents wet motor troubles 
but also cuts electrical losses and keeps 
batteries free from corrosion. 





The national income doesn’t 
come from Government De- 
partments. It comes from 
salesmen’s order books. No ac- 
tion on the part of any gov- 
ernment can take the place of 
selling —HERBERT N. Casson. 
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Revolution in Heating 
By PHILIP KERBY 


HANKS to scientists at the re- 

search laboratory of the Anthra- 
cite Industries, Primos, Pa., post-war 
Americans may never again have to 
shovel another ton of coal. Over three 
years of intensive research have result- 
ed in the development of what prom- 
ises to be one of the greatest inventions 
in home heating since the Piltdown 
Man rubbed two dry sticks together to 
make a fire at the mouth of his pre- 
historic cave. 

Called the Anthratube, the principle 
not only permits heat to be delivered 
to every radiator or hot air register 
automatically, without the necessity of 
hoisting even a spoonful of coal, but 
also provides assurance that the fire 
will never go out. Familiarly known 
as the “heat jeep”—because it does 
for the home what the motor jeep does 
for the Army—the device consists sim- 
ply of a steel tube surrounded’ with a 
water jacket. 

A revolving worm introduces the 
coal automatically into one end of the 
tube. The coal burns in the center and 
the ash is discharged at the other end. 
Draft is provided by air which enters 
at the ash end of the tube and is drawn 
through the incoming coal by an in- 
duced draft fan in the smoke pipe. 
No secondary air or secondary com- 
bustion space is necessary. A water 
circulator moves water around the 
tube and carries the heat to the house 
through the outlet pipe. 


NO CLINKERS 


The principle makes possible a dras- 
tic reduction in the size of the fire-box 
and completely eliminates the large 
combustion space, complicated flue 
passes and secondary heat-absorbing 
surfaces required in present-day heat- 
ers. Further, the small 8” by 18” tube 
makes it possible to design much light- 
er and more compact equipment than 
anything on the market today. , 

According to Frank W. Earnest, Jr., 
president of Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
it will. be possible for post-war manu- 


facturers to produce an automatic 
unit, suitable for heating the average. 
size home, that can be enclosed in a 
space less than 2’ by 2’ by 3’. 

“This unit,” says Earnest, “can be 
sold and installed for considerably less 


than equipment now in use for any 


type of domestic fuel.” 

It also permits a marked reduction 
in the total amount of coal consumed 
during the heating season. Efficiency 
is heightened by the fact that it’s not 
possible for clinkers to form, because 
the small size of the fire bed permits 
the water to carry the heat off so rap- 
idly that the actual temperature is 
lower than the point at which clinkers 
form in an anthracite fire. 


HIGHLY FLEXIBLE 


As the development represents a 
principle of combustion rather than 
of equipment design, the flexibility of 
the application is unlimited. The prin- 
ciple may be employed in the design 
of equipment for large or small homes, 
central heating units, space heaters, 
hand-fired or fully automatic furnaces. 
Regardless of the forms which the va- 
rious applications take, however, they 
will have the universal advantages of 
extreme simplicity, high efficiency and 
unprecedented compactness. 

In adaption to complete automatic 
equipment, the anthracite is fed di- 
rectly into the tube by a conveyor 
from the coal supply. The ash is dis- 
charged into enclosed, dust-proof con- 
tainers, which would need to be re 
placed only two or three times a week, 
or discharged into pits prepared for 
the purpose outside the basement. The 
heat desired is automatically regulated 
by thermostatic control. 

During the next several months vari- 
ous models of the Anthratube will be 
thoroughly field tested in various 
homes under actual conditions of day- 
by-day operation by ordinary home 
owners. Not until these results have 
been thoroughly checked will it make 
its official bow. 
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\ SPROHAL MESSAGE FROM PACKARD 





1. This is the story of another Pack- 
ard war year—1944, It was a year 
that saw the completion of the 
§5,122nd Packard-built combat 
engine—a total of 84,336,900 pre- 
cision-built horsepower. 





4. In Toledo Packard launched a 
great new project, devoted to air- 
craft engine research and develop- 
ment for the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, also broke ground for a 
Packard test-flight center at Wil- 
low Run Army Air Base. 


A EEN RAR AA 


1. Packard employees lead the nation 
in War Production Drive awards 
for suggestions on production 
shortcuts. In 1944, 53 new awards 
(with estimated annual savings of 
786,000 man hours) brought the 
Packard total to 162. 
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2. More than a fifth of these 55,122 


engines were Packard marine 
powerplants for Navy PT boats and 
British MTB’s. Wherever you find 
the Navy’s swift PT’s, they are 
powered by Packard engines. 


1943 1944 


5. Packard engine production in 1944 
topped 1943 by 57% but the dol- 
lar volume of business done went 
up only 32%. Packard continued 
to whittle down the average cost 
per engine, saving you money as 
a taxpayer. 





8. War production comes first at Pack- 
ard. But when war conditions per- 
mit, Packard will build cars again, 
carrying out an expansion pro- 
gram that will double Packard’s 
biggest pre-war output. Your 
future Packard will be well worth 
waiting for! 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


AND U.S. TAXPAYER 


ee ie 
2,470 miles ~e 
Los Angeles 6 hrs., 31 min., 30 sec. Wow York 
a aneenanen Sen 
o , “se 
2,200 miles 
Labrador 6 hrs., 46 min. British Isles 


3. Remember the famous week when a 
Mustang broke the trans-continen- 
tal speed record, and a Mosquito 
plane set a new trans-Atlantic speed 
record? These planes were powered 
by Packard-built Rolls-Royce air- 
craft engines. 


INCOME TAXES NET PROFIT 


6. Packardincome tax for 1944 is esti- 
mated to exceed $19,000,000 — 
almost five times larger than the 
company’s expected net profit. In 
fact, less than 1 cent out of every 
dollar of business done remained 
as net income. 





A special postscript 
to Packard owners 


Packard is also producing 
vital parts to help keep the 
nation’s transportation roll- 
ing, and Packard dealers are 
trained in protective wartime 
service. Keep your car at its 
best—you may have to drive 
it longer than you think! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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= Maryland where 
good living is an ancient 
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Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK fi 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. ‘/ iff 
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This Book Tells How To 





par get better gas economy 
par~ prolong tire life 
pae~ preserve exterior finish 


gap~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 
You can get a FREE COPY from any 


General Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 


[ ~Customer Research Dept., Room 
j GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


| Please send FREE COPY of new edition 
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The Pattern 


Expect a continuation of world rub- 
ber controls for at least two years 
after the war. Why? An estimated 
1,600,000-ton annual peacetime de- 
mand will probably top both natural 
and synthetic production by a sub- 
stantial margin. 


FUEL 


Thanks largely to the bang-up trans- 
portation job being done by America’s 
railroads, Eastern and Midwest fuel 
oil stocks—though none too ample— 
should be sufficient to pull the nation 
through the Winter satisfactorily. Gas- 
oline stocks, meanwhile, are still low, 
but no more so than last year... . 
With coal prospects blacker than ever, 
further cuts in domestic consumption 
are a definite possibility. Two big fac- 
tors: (1) Anticipated increases in the 
number of drafted miners; (2) expect- 
ed Springtime labor troubles, when 


wage contracts expire. 


MOTORS 


Peacetime restoration of automobile 
production, according to Ward M. 
Canaday, Willys-Overland chairman, 
“will be gradual, and peak volume to 
meet unprecedented demand probably 
will not be available until at least the 
second year after Germany is defeat- 
ed.” His estimate of the industry’s em- 
ployment capacity, in its first full post- 
war year of unrestricted production: 
10,000,000 workers, including employ- 
ment created in other industries by 
automobile manufacture. 


PAPER 


Don’t expect any early easing of 
wood pulp and paper scarcities. Says 
the Commerce Department: Supplies 
will probably be slim until at least 
three years after V-E Day. 


LUMBER 


Prediction: This year’s lumber out- 
put will sag below 1944 levels by close 
to 10%. Meanwhile, total 1945 require- 
ments (estimated at 40,000,000,000 
board feet) may top production capac- 
ity by some 10,000,000,000 board feet. 


TEXTILES 


Don’t look for any let-up in textile 
scarcities. In fact, the chances are that 
production will continue to shrink. 


of Business 


Lack of manpower and equipment are 
largely responsible. 


LABOR 


Significant? Cornell University, jn 
an unprecedented move, has elected to 
expand its board of trustees by adding 
three labor members. . . . Prediction: 


. Labor draft proposals, already faced 


with several setbacks, have an uphill 
battle ahead; growing opposition may 
yet prevent them from becoming law, 
at least in their present form. 


TAXES 


Post-war tax rates, according to Sec. 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
must be pegged several notches above 
pre-war levels if we expect to make 
any headway in reducing the national 
debt. Meanwhile, prospects for a sharp 
cut in excess profits taxes right after 
the war seem fairly bright. 


CHEMICALS 


Despite serious manpower scarcities, 
America’s drug industry continues to 
perform outstanding wartime produc- 
tion feats (witness the rapid increase 
in penicillin output, still spurting 
ahead at break-neck speed). Mean- 
while, experts warn that unless present 
interpretations of the Selective Service 
Law are altered to allow young men 
to undergo scientific training, the 
country will lose a whole generation 
of scientists. 


SHIPPING 


For sale, post-war: 2,000 ships, in 
good condition, now owned by the 
Government. . . . Expansion of trans- 
ocean air traffic will aid, instead of 
hurt, peacetime shipping, contends L. 
Welch Pogue, CAB chairman. Shippers 
are skeptical, however.. 


AGRICULTURE 


According to OWI, 1945 farm ma- 
chinery output may come close to the 
$700,000,000 mark (last year’s figure 
was $705,000,000). Other observers, 
disagreeing, claim this estimate is too 
optimistic, point significantly to the 
fact that July to September output had 
already dropped some 25% behind 
schedule. . . . Less fruit and vegetables 
by Summer—that’s the canned food 
outlook for civilians, says the War 
Food Administratgon. The usual rea- 
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son: Stepped-up military and other 
non-civilian needs. . . . Wanted: 4,000,- 
000 emergency workers, to meet 1945 
food needs (there were 3,000,000 vol- 


unteers last year). 


RAILS 


Discount talk that railroad passenger 
trafic will be dealt a death-blow by 
post-war air and bus lines. On the con- 
trary, say railroad authorities, peace- 
time passenger volume will be way 
above pre-war levels. One reason: Rev- 
olutionary innovations, already in the 
plans stage, are expected to keep the 
railroads the best and most popular 
means of travel (see Forses, March 
1)....- According to the ICC, post-war 
railroads will lose a substantial vol- 
ume of their pre-war oil cargo. Why? 
It will be moved by tank trucks and 
pipe lines. 


TOBACCO 


Largely as a result of labor and ma- 
chinery shortages, it is said, the acute 
scarcity of civilian cigarettes shows 
scant prospect of letting up. Mean- 
while, the Agriculture Department 
makes the ironic announcement that 
tobacco stocks are sufficient to main- 
tain present record-breaking cigarette- 
producing heights. 


TO THE POINT 


If we allow economic freedom and 
self-reliance to be destroyed, the pow- 
ers standing for Liberty will have lost 
so much in strength that they will not 
be able to offer any effective resistance 
against a progressive extension of 
such destruction to constitutional and 
public life generally —Gustav CassEL, 
Swedish economist. 


I hope our own company may be 
able to reduce rates within 60 days, 
and over a period of five years I ex- 
pect rates to be reduced to 314¢ per 
mile. And by that time traffic will 
probably be at least five times the 
present—WILLIAM A. PATTERSON, 
president, United Air Lines. 


The National Labor Relations Act 
should be amended to prescribe equal 
treatment for management and labor. 
Regulatory bodies tending to force the 
“closed shop” on business should be 
abolished. . . . All rulings of adminis- 
trative boards should be made subject 
to court review.—GUARANTY TRUST 
Co. Monthly Review. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pow under the heading, “ROYSTONE 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clierts against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building’ fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gener- 
ations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the lung trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary te clients. Recent Reader 

Seys: “The most compact economic 
philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says. . .’” 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 28, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
AHEAD? 


Here are four problems that 
involve financing and which 
may confront your business 
at any time: 


1. Reconversion 

2. Consolidation 

3. New product and new 
market development 

4. Modernization 


Here are eight ways in which 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment may help you: 


1. Discuss and develop 
plans for financing 

2. Underwrite bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks 

3. Assist preparation of 
registration statements 

4. Arrange private or 
public sale of securities 

5. Appraise securities 

6 Negotiate consolidations 

7. Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 

8. Aid in listing securities 
on stock exchanges 


These are only the more 
important functions of our 
Underwriting Department. 
We invite you to inquire of 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower & Weeks office. 
Inquiries confidential and 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


4 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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B. C. FORBES' FORECAST: 


Saner Spending Indicated; 
Will Lewis Be Restrained? 


the dawn.” 

This may prove to be true 
of our acute manpower conditions, 
industrial and military. 

Since Congress exhibited earnest- 
ness in enacting legislation with teeth 
in it, many have joined our war pro- 
duction army. 

Dearth of new service men prom- 
ises to be remedied under the latest 
bill passed by the House and awaiting 
Senate action. 

Snowstorms should not much long- 
er cripple transportation of coal, 
which has seriously restricted output 
of steel and other essential materiel. 

The spectacular defeats lately in- 
flicted upon both Germany and Japan 
justify hopes that the war’s end is ap- 
proaching. 


vd b HE darkest hour is oft before 


WILL LEWIS BE RESTRAINED? 


Indications are that the House, 
through the May-Bailey Bill, had its 
eye on the obstreperous John L. Lewis, 
and desired to equip the Federal Gov- 
ernment with means to fight him 
should he again seek to call a coal 
strike when the existing wage agree- 
ment expires April 1. 

The American people most emphati- 
cally do not want war-winning jeop- 
ardized by another suspension of coal 
production absolutely essential to our 
whole war activities. They will as- 
suredly insist upon clamping down on 
Lewis this time. 


STATESMANSHIP vs. SPENDING 


Public sentiment is turning against 
unbridled dissipation of America’s 
financial and other resources after the 
war. 

The most conspicuous illustration 
of this is the refusal of Congress to 
sanction the enthroning of Henry A. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, 
with jurisdiction over the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s billions. 
Wallace is an advocate of wholesale 
spending of taxpayers’ money for 
quixotic, impractical purposes, both at 
home and abroad. 

Wallace’s championship of a bottle 
of milk every day for every Hottentot, 


to be paid for by American taxpayers, 
is now clearly seen as fantastic, 
though characteristic of this dreamer, 
Domestically, he champions unlimited 
diversion of Federal funds to create 
millions and millions more jobs than 
the nation ever provided. Naturally, 
he imagines that adequate employment 
is dependent upon Government deficit 
spending rather than upon self-sup. 
porting jobs furnished by industry, 
enterprise, business. In his eyes the 
health of our economy is of thirteenth. 
rate importance contrasted with the 
all-sufficient ability of. tax-spenders to 
create and sustain prosperity. 
Another gratifying symptom is the 
soundly-reasoned objection raised by 
America’s bankers to the Bretton 
Woods scheme for setting up not only 
a gigantic international financial in- 
stitution but a huge lending (spend- 
ing) fund, to be taken largely from 
the pockets of American taxpayers. 
The bankers—who have at least a lit- 
tle more judgment than such “states- 
men” as Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Harry Hopkins, Henry Wallace— 
demonstrate how the looming. inter- 
national situation could best be met 
through one international banking or- 
ganization rather than by two, par- 
ticularly since the Bretton Woods plan 
lays down no definite safeguards 


against practically limitless, unsound 
lending. 


50%, STOCK MARGINS 


The Federal Reserve Board’s new 
regulation requiring that a margin of 
50% (instead of 40%) of the pur- 
chase price of stocks be furnished by 
customers has been accepted acqui- 
escently by “Wall Street.” 

This precautionary measure looks 
to the future. The public’s total sav- 
ings are today infinitely greater than 
ever before. The thought is wide 
spread that, after Germany is defeat- 
ed, stock speculation may erupt on & 
tremendous scale. Repetition of the 
gambling orgy of 1928-29 would be 
calamitous. 

A 50% margin, although described 
by some as “deflationary,” will tend 
to apply brakes. 
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Everyone likes to look at Maps nowadays. 
Mostly War Maps, to. follow the Victory 
March of America’s fighting men in Europe 
and the far-flung islands of the Pacific. Many 
seek also to journey in their minds to where 


Let’s Look at the MAP 


their hearts already are—to where son, hus- 
band, sweetheart or brother is playing his 
man’s part in the big job of obliterating 
Nazis or Japs. 


The Midland Northwest has an- 
other Map—less important to most 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


offers FAST FREIGHT SERVICE... 


This will be even finer in the coming days of peace. The Map shows the 
strategic location of M. & St. L. Lines that makes this superior service possi- 
ble and, in particular, THE PEORIA GATEWAY which saves precious hours 
for shipments routed via M. & St. L. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House 


Please reserve accommodations in 
vance. 








PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 129 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
15c) per share on the outstanding 
mmon Non-Par Value Shares 
of the any, payable on the 
2nd day of April, 1945, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business February 17th, 
1945. The books will not be closed. 


HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, January 24, 1945 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
ef S30 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
steck, payable March 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 15, 


1945. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


YOUR ABILITIES 
ANALYZED! . 





Send $1 for my fomous Personal Anotyss wre. 
Answer my questions ond | will send you o 3-Page Report 
lang your protess:onol c horal and 

















The value of Forbes to the 
advertiser is based upon its 











essential value to the reader. 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Non-Partisan 


Illuminating Clinic on 
Executive Compensation 


EVERAL hundred rank-and-file 
investors, business executives, etc., 
attended the League’s all-day 

clinic on Management Compensation. 
Opportunity was afforded those pres- 
ent to ask questions of the speakers 
and to discuss the various points 
raised, on such subjects as what con- 
stitutes a “fair” salary for executives, 
bonuses, profit-sharing and stock op- 
tions for executives, pensions, why in- 
vestors should organize, how their in- 
terests can best be served in co-opera- 
tion with management and representa- 
tion in Washington, “professional” — 
paid—directors, and many other prob- 
lems vitally affecting the wellbeing of 
investors. 

Among the speakers were Dr. B. C. 
Forbes; Lammot du Pont; Merryle S. 
Rukeyser, economic commentator and 
columnist; Dr. C. Canby Balderston, 
Dean of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce; Benjamin Gra- 
ham, president of a registered invest- 
ment company and author of several 
books on economic and financial sub- 
jects; Benjamin A. Javits; Meyer M. 
Goldstein, authority on pension plans; 
A. Wilfred May, chairman of arrange- 
ments for the Clinic. 

Extracts from newspaper reports of 
the proceedings: 

New York Herald Tribune: 

“Because investors are largely un- 
organized and ‘unvocal’ they are con- 
tinuously ‘outmaneuvered’ and over- 
shadowed by the splendid, powerful 
and effective organizations which rep- 
resent labor and farmers, Representa- 
tive Ellsworth B. Buck, Republican, of 
New York, said in a message to the 
Investors Fairplay League at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

“From a numerical standpoint, he 
pointed out, investors constitute one 
of the most important single groups in 
America. But as they are unorganized, 
by and large, he continued, they do 
not exist politically. Mr. Buck ex- 
pressed the belief that investors can 
gain ‘a place in the sun and exert 
their fair influence on the course of 
local, state and national legislation if 


they will borrow a page from the book 
of the times and form organizations to 
represent them competently. Other. 
wise, they will remain forgotten and 
the blame will rest solely on them. 
selves.’ 

“B. C. Forbes, president of the 
League, said, in opening an all-day 
clinic on management compensation, 
that most managements are unaware 
of the widespread dissatisfaction 
among their stockholders’ over the 
granting of large bonuses, pensions 
and stock options. There is urgent 
need, he said, for better understanding. 

“However, most of the speakers were 
more critical of the Government than 
of corporation management. Merryle 
S. Rukeyser, author and lecturer . . . 
said that amateur planners were illogi- 
cally seeking to build economic Uto- 
pias while weakening the incentives 
of management. The questioning of 
whether executives are paid too much, 
he said, is a symptom of the ‘prevail- 
ing confusion. It is a phase of the 
world-wide crusade against excellence.’ 
A competent chief executive is the 
biggest bargain that any company can 
produce. 

“Lammot du Pont, chairman of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., cau- 
tioned investors not to intervene in 
company affairs unless they were sure 
they could do more good than harm. 
Bonus awards, he said, should be sub- 
ject to review by disinterested persons. 
The record of companies which have 
bonus plans, he added, had convinced 
him of their benefit to stockholders. 

“B. A. Javits, general counsel of the 
League, said he resented those in pub- 
lic office who believe.that ‘we are now 
at such a low point in our ideas of 
democracy that only government of- 
ficials have enough sense and judg: 
ment to make the average man and 
woman well off.’” 

The Journal of Commerce: 

“Approximately 7,000 pension and 
profit-sharing plans for employees of 
American business are now in effect, 
compared with about 2,000 before the 
war, Meyer .M. Goldstein, director, 
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Pension Planning Co., told the Clinic 
on Management Compensation, held 
under the auspices of the Investors 
Fairplay League. ‘ 

“In view of the fact that several 
hundred million dollars have been put 
into these programs, a substantial per- 
centage during the past year, investors 


are ‘scrutinizing these plans to see if | 


they are getting value received, Mr. 
Goldstein continued. . . . 

“Lammot du Pont declared that if 
stockholders elect to their boards men 
who own stock in the corporation or 
those experienced in the type of busi- 
ness of the particular corporation and 
those experienced in directing others, 
then there is no stock option, bonus 
or pension plan that is harmful.” 

N. Y. Journal-American: 

“Merryle S. Rukeyser . . . declared 
that ‘the captain of the industrial ship 
is worthy of his hire, and should have 
sufficient pecuniary and non-pecuniary 
incentives to encourage him to give 
single-minded devotion to the inter- 
ests of the business. If business lead- 
ership is sweated by arbitrary salary 
ceilings, by the effect of confiscatory 
rates of taxation, or otherwise, the 
whole team, which he leads, suffers. . . . 

“The present tax setup, with more 
tender treatment of capital gains than 
of human services, tends to favor 
quitting by executives of the hired man 
role and setting up on their own. Usu- 
al inducements, such as salary in- 
creases, are frustrated by the wartime 
salary freeze and by a tax structure 
which makes it impossible for a man 
to retain more than $28,000 a year 
after paying taxes.’ ” 


Many requests were made for copies 
of the entire day’s proceedings. Copies 
will be available, on request, at $1 
each. 


Address all communications to INvesToRs 
Famptay Leacvue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











The OPEN AND 
Investment Company 


WHAT IT IS—WHAT IT DOES 


The modern open end investment company combines 
the investments of thousands of individuals to meet 
four fundamental requirements for sound investing— 


Selection of securities by trained and experi- 
enced investment analysts. 


Diversification of investment principal and of 
sources of investment income. 


Continuous supervision of securities which 
are held in custody by a bank. 


Ready marketability as shares may be re- 
deemed on any business day at a price based 
on the market value of securities owned. 


Open end investment companies regularly provide for 
investors of moderate means a service otherwise 
available only to the wealthy. 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
48 Wall St., New York 5 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14 


Underwriter and national distributor for open end invest- 
ment companies having assets in excess of $50,000,000. 
































If we are not prepared to ac- 
cept enough government we 
may end up with too much. 
It may be paradoxical, but it 
is true—CHESTER BOWLES. 


Production, without aggres- 
sive selling, is as futile as a 
hen trying to hatch a china 
egg.—WatTER D. FULLER. 














A Market Bulletin | or THaT stock?” 


* More and more brokers and investors 

That Actively Helps are asking the RVR of stocks before 
recommending or purchasing. This all- 

In the current maze of wuncer- important figure denotes the individual 


i stock’s rate of movement in comparison 
tainty as to the outlook for the with the movement of the market as a 


market in view of its recent per- whole. For instance, a stock with on 
" RVR of 50 is sluggish, moving only ha 

formance, the war news, rumors, as fast as the market; whereas a stock 

etc., investors and traders should with an RVR of 200 has a speculative 

find our hedge-free counsel of in- quality, moving twice as rapidly as the 
, : +2 market average, which is always repre- 

estimable value in determining sented by 100. 

what action to take now—whether gy By Re 

to BUY, SELL or HOLD. 


showing the relative rate of advance and de- 
cline of 499 stocks on each of the nine important 


Specific counsel on low- and me- advances since September 1, 1939 and on each 
di : k of.the eight declines. This cumulative series in- 
ium-priced stocks, bonds and cludes the July 10 to ie > = — 
sas : : h limi ise f t 4t 
commodities is presented in these Decenbe: 1 19k Me otai tana tial 
absorbing twice-weekly Bulletins. Thus SELECTION based on these RVR ratings 


enables you to know what to expect of these 
N ad ‘a stocks in the coming market advances—also the 
ew readers may obtain our probable extent of their declines in market 


: reactions. 
latest issue plus the next three SPECIAL OFFER: New RVR series....... $0 


i Above RVR series plus current and next four 
issues for only DT aie Tees $1 O issues of the GARTLEY WEEKLY FORECAST, 


containing aoe —_— on agg egy: —< 
STOCK TREND SERVICE | i ee ees ane ne eo 


Div. F-15, Third National Bank Bldg. H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 76 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


The “Off Board Market” 


American investors today are prob- 
ably better informed concerning the 
operations of the nation’s financial 
structure than at any other time in his- 
tory. Curiously enough, however, few 
understand completely the workings of 
the “off board” or “over-the-counter” 
market, although new issues of United 
States Government bonds, municipal 
bonds, corporate bonds and stocks, rail- 
road equipment trust issues, bank and 
insurance stocks, investment trust 
shares and foreign bonds are all ini- 
tially distributed through the “off 
board” market. A financial Gallup Poll 
would show a low percentage even of 
investors who could give accurate 
answers to such questions as: What 
role do dealers play in this market? 
What are the steps in the handling of 
various types of “oft board” transac- 
tions? What provisions, both self- 
regulatory and governmental, exist for 
the protection of investors? 








THE OFF BOARD 
SECURITIES MARKET 





MERRILL LYNCH, PILRCE, FENNER & BEANE | 





THE OFF BOARD SECURITIES MARKET: 
It Clears the Way for Action 

Because in practice the “off board” 
market often offers attractive invest- 
ment opportunities which are over- 
looked by the average investor, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- 
pared an unusually interesting booklet 
on the subject entitled “THe Orr 
BoaRD SECURITIES Market”. It 
answers pertinent questions concerning 
the functioning of this branch of 
finance, cuts through misconceptions 
and presents a comprehensive picture 
of this market in all its major phases, 
including Underwriting, ‘Secondary 
Distributions” and Trading. 

Readers will find “THe Orr Boarp 
SECURITIES Market’* a _ practical 
handbook which provides the answers 
to many vexing questions and one that 
will be of practical value in determin- 
ing its investment possibilities. 


*Copies of “THe Orr Boarp Securities MARKET” 
will be sent without cost or obligation. Address re- 
quests to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


20 July August 


RECENT market performance reflects 
continuing high degree of selectivity. 
Simultaneously, utilities forged ahead 
to new bull market heights, industrials 
stood virtually ‘stationary, and rails 
touched lowest point since mid-Decem- 
ber, off some 8% from year’s top. 

At 1945 peaks, however, both rail 
and utility averages had scaled all 
apexes back to Fall of 1937. More- 
over, on strictly chronological basis, 
industrials stand only slightly behind, 
requiring ‘rise of. but 3% to reach 
highest since late 1937. 

Federal Reserve Board’s recent in- 
crease in margin requirements on stock 
purchases (from 40% to 50%) must 
be interpreted as an “anti-inflation” 
gesture. Curiously, last previous change 
occurred in Fall of 1937. Then, con- 
trary to now, stocks were declining, 
industrial average having lost 58 points 
or 30% from March to November. 
And then Reserve Board reduced mar- 
gin requirement from 55% to 40%, 
latter rate holding unchanged until 
February 5 this year. 

War news continues dominant factor 





September § October |§§ November §§ December : January 


in day-to-day market fluctuations. An 
encouraging development, however, is 
inclusion of so-called “war” stocks as 
well as “peace” issues in daily lists of 
stocks making new highs. Line separat- 
ing these two categories never was 
clearly drawn, anyhow. But evidently 
market is now shaking off its long- 
persistent habit of differentiating be 
tween these two categories. Probably 
by time peace arrives in Europe much 
of “shock” of that event will have been 
absorbed. 

With speculative sentiment divided 
between favorable conclusions from 
military victories, and uncertainties re- 
sulting from an early peace, no gen- 
eral price-trend is indicated for imme 
diate future. Period of narrow oscilla- 
tions appears likely, perhaps with rails 
testing out solidity of recent lows. 

For long-term, however, there can 
be scant doubt that peace is essentially 
bullish. Hence, patient investors will 
be ready to take advantage of such 
new buying opportunities as are un- 
covered in nearby weeks of climactic 
war developments. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Harold R. German has been elected 
vice-president in charge of finance and 
accounting of Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

John R. Suman has been elected a 
vice-president and director of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N.J.). 

Edward F. Theis has been elected 
vice-president in charge of Refriger- 
ator Production for Philco Corp. 


John L. Buckner has been elected a 
vice-president of Corn Products Re 
fining Co. 

A. F. Hock has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. 

Fred W. Snyder has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
National Dairy Products Co. 
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Investment Pointers 


Long-Range Predictions 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N accordance with my recent prom- 

ise, I submit predictions for numer- 

ous stoeks in addition to those pre- 
viously mentioned. I trust this list will 
be of interest to the many readers who 
have requested long-range views on 
many stocks. 

I believe these predicted prices are 
reasonable possibilities for the post- 
war period and are based on the prob- 
able outlook for money rates, earn- 
ings, and dividends. There are also 
numerous inflationary implications in 
the Government’s financial policies, 
which might have further influence at 


a later date. 


Present Predicted 
Price Price 


Allied Chem. & Dye.. 158 225 
American Can Co.... 90 125 
American Car & Fdry. 42 70 
Amer. Gas & Electric. 33 50 
American Radiator.. 13 20-25 
Amer. Rolling Mill.. 16 35 
American Smelting.. 42 70 
Amer. Steel F’ndries. 29 60 
American Water Wks. 8 20 
Anaconda Copper ... 30 60 
Armour & Co. ...... 8 15-20 
Babcock & Wilcox... 32 50 
B’klyn Union Gas Co.. 24 
California Packing .. 28 
Carrier Corp. ...... 24 
Celanese Corp. of Am. 37 
Champ. Paper &Fibre 30 
Chicago Mail Order. 19 
Cities Service Co. ... 20 
Continental Steel ... 31 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 13 25 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 43 75 
Electric Bond & Share 10 25 
Fairbanks, Morse ... 47 70 
Fajardo Sugar Co.... 30 50 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 27 45 
Glidden Co. ........ 25 45 
Great A.& P. Tea Co. 92 140 
Harbison-Walker Re- 


SSSSasSsy 


NS ike nich iors 19 45 
Howe Sound Co..... 39 60 
Inland Steel Co...... 85 120 


Interlake Iron Corp.. 9 20 
International Nickel. 29 50 
International Paper... 19 50 
Johns-Manville Corp. 109 150 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 28 65 
Kennecott Copper .. 37 70 
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Present Predicted 
Price ice 


Lake Shore Mines... 20 40 
Lehigh Portland Cem. 29 50 
Libby, McNeill & Lib. 8 15 
Liggett & Myers B... 79 105 


Lima Locomotive... 50 75 
Midland Steel Prod.. 36 80 
National Supply Co.. 16 35 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 29 50 
Newmont Mining ... 33 60 
N. Y. Air Brake Co.. 47 75 
Otis Elevator Co. ... 25 50 
Owens-Illinois Glass. 60 100 
Public Service of N.J. 18 35 
20th Century-Fox ... 27 50 
Twin Coach Co. .... 16 30 
Union Carbide & Car- 

ee 80 110 
United Aircraft Corp. 29 50 
ee ee 8 25 
We PU cseseys 37 60 
U. S. Smelting, Ref.. 57 90 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 31 60 
Youngstown Sheet & 

POE Saiinntcnn ad os 39 80 


Wide diversification is urged, to 
guard against unexpected develop- 
ments affecting individual issues. 


—Feb. 5, 1945. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


Television presents a vicious tri- 
angle. Advertisers can’t profitably 
sponsor good television production 
unless there is a mass audience. We 
can’t get a mass audience until we 
have provided the American people 
with assured continuous entertainment, 
pleasing enough to stimulate the buy- 
ing of receivers by the million—J. J. 
NANCE, vice-president, Zenith Radio 
Corp. 


RAIL 





BONDS 
for income and profit 


INE undervalued railroad bonds 

offering attractive income and 
profit possibilities are recommended in 
a special report by UNITED Service. 
These include strongly situated Junior 
Issues yielding up to 5.8% for safety 
and income. 


Yields up to 9% 


In addition, the list includes 6 Re- 
organization Rail Bonds, selling from 
50 to 78, for appreciation and generous 
income, with indicated yields up to 9%. 


A copy of this valuable report 
will be sent gladly upon request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-51 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 











Too many executives busy 

themselves too much with do- 

ing to take time to think. 
—B.C.F. 











210 Newbury St. . re Boston 16, Mass. 
Would you like to 


WHAT check your invest- 

INVESTMENT ment strategy with 

that of Babson’s? 

ee yt ope — 

. 4 ist 

NOW? it to us wi a iis 

own. We'll tell you 

whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 

Incorporated 


POLICY If so, clip this ad- 

of 7 securities you 

No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-24. 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 








* * LUSE’S * * 
INSPIRATIONAL EPIGRAM BOARD 


THOUGHTS are a kind of mental smoke, and 
require WORDS to A pe them. By present- 
ing a new THOUG week, you will ease 

a few loads, stiffen “4 me backbones, or encourage 
; few more smiles along life’s pathway. 





STYLE: GE 20” x 7” GLASS FRONT, with 
1” blond maple, mahogany or walnut finish a 
frame. Black felt over grooved wood 
(removable) for easy insertion of copy. Tending 
Id molded letters. 100 half- 
(two-flange) peres —— 
in compartment box, for inserting an ‘“‘ 

read” personalized THOUGHT. 52 THOU 
suggestions included with = order. PRICE 
complete, delivered $11.50. We have a complete 
line of Changeable Letter and Cork Back Page 
Boards for all purposes. Consult us 

needs. Dept. 2-F. LUSE DISPLAY CO., 7139 
S. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


set up with %4” 
inch white mold 
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Thoughts 





on the Business of Life 


E not afraid of life. Believe that 
life IS worth living, and your 
belief will help to create the fact. 

—WILLIAM JAMEs. 


Follow policies which make people 
believe in the company as a good place 
to work, a good company to sell to, a 
good company to buy from, invest in 
and have in the community. These are 
yardsticks of any decision. 


—Wws. B. Given, Jr. 


Take the course opposite to custom 
and you will almost always do well. 
—RoussEav. 


Young people will be called upon in 
the immediate future to prove once 
and for always whether mankind is 
intelligent and moral enough to put 
an end to the murder, brute force and 
pillaging which are threatening to 
bring civilization itself to an end. 

—Dr. NicnoLas Murray BUTLER. 


The journey of a thousand miles 
starts with a single step. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Nothing worthwhile comes easily. 
Half effort does not produce half re- 
sults. It produces no results. Work, 
continuous work and hard work, is the 
only way to accomplish results that 
last. —Hamitton Hott. 


Spiritual ideas outknow, outact, out- 
abide, outlive all lies about God and 
man. —HEeErBeErT W. BEcK. 


To be seeing the world made new 
every morning, as if it were the morn- 
ing of the first day, and then to make 
the most of it for the individual soul, 
as if it were the last day—is the daily 
curriculum of the mind’s desire. 

—Dr. Joun H. FINLEY. 


Better to slip with the foot than 
with the tongue. —ENCLISH PROVERB. 


It is almost as difficult to make a 
man unlearn his errors as his knowl- 


edge. —COoLTon. 


Leisure is what lubrication is to the 
machine. It oils the mind and body for 
better service, no matter what that ser- 
vice may be. But leisure must not be 
confused with idleness. They have no 
relation to each other. Leisure is rest 
and renewal, in which the mind calls 
its Board of Directors together for a 
serious and profitable talk. 

—GEeEorGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening; those which when shared 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions are those which when divided 
are diminished. 

—WituiaM H. Danrorta. 


PROCRASTINATION 
Two shadows, each to press their 
claims, 
Keep following my way 
To haunt my every step, their names 
Tomorrow and Today. 


“Now is the time,” declares Today, 
“To do that little task.” 

“Postpone,” | hear Tomorrow say, 
“Just wait a day, I ask.” 


One member of this pair succumbs, 
I hear the other say: 
“Because Tomorrow never comes 
It must be done Today.” 
—Sam Dorsey. 


A crown, if it hurt us, is hardly 
worth wearing. —Puxuiip J. BalLy. 


The best way to strengthen one’s 
judgment is to exercise it. 
—THE SHarFT. 





A TEXT 


As his part is that goeth 
down to the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the 
stuff. —I SaMuEL 30:24. 


Sent in by D. E. Belcher, Med- 
ford, Mass. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











There are two kinds of faith in God, 
One says if—if all goes well, if life js 
hopeful, prosperous and happy, then 
I will believe in God; the other Says 
though—though the forces of eyj] 
triumph, though everything goes 
wrong and Gethsemane comes and the 
cross looms, nevertheless I will believe 
in God. 

—Henry Emerson Fospick, DD. 


You can develop in yourself the 
manners, tastes and habits which you 
most admire in others. The man you 
most like to meet is the type of man 
you ought to be.—GRENVILLE KLeIskr. 


RULES FOR SUCCESS 


Don’t worry; don’t overbuy. 

Keep a high vitality; keep insured; 
keep cool. 

Stick to chosen pursuits, but not to 
chosen methods. 

Be content with small beginnings 
and develop them. 

Be cautious, but when a bargain is 
made, stick to it. 

Keep down expenses, but don’t be 
stingy. 

Make friends, but not favorites. 

Don’t take new risks to retrieve old 
losses. 

Stop a bad account at once. 

Make plans ahead, but don’t make 
them in cast iron. 

Don’t tell what you are going to do 
until you have done it. 

—PRAIRIE LUMBERMAN. 


Better to be a strong man with a 
weak point, than to be a weak man 
without a strong point. A diamond 
with a flaw is more valuable than a 
brick without a flaw. 

—Ws. J. H. Boetcxer. 


The rapid progress true science 
now makes, occasions my regretting 
sometimes that I was born too soon. 
It is impossible to imagine the height 
to which may be carried in a thou- 
sand years the power of man over 
matter. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


There are three things which make 
a nation great and prosperous—a fer- 
tile soil, busy workshops, and easy 
conveyance for men and commodi- 
ties. —Francis Bacon. 


It is well when one is judging @ 
friend, to remember that he is judg: 
ing you with the same godlike and 
superior impartiality. 
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VIRGINIA 


Land of Opportunity 









Virginia's sound fiscal position, her 
wealth of natural resources, excellent trans- 
portation systems, and beauty of terrain, 
commend the Old Dominion to industry 
and individuals alike who seek opportunity 
amidst pleasant surroundings. 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr. : 
Governor of Virginia 






The Old Dominion, lying south of the Potomac, is the 
most southerly of the Middle Atlantic states. Of her 42,627 
square miles, 2,365 are land-locked bays, harbors, rivers and 
lakes. Climate is free from extremes. 


Virginia’s abundance of raw materials and resources 
include fine quality, all purpose bituminous coal, lead, zinc, 
manganese, slate, clay, limestone, soapstone, sand and gravel 
in large quantities ... intelligent native labor... and 


; 3 desirable sites for a great variety of industries, including 
ecdiesiiimens religious plastics, textiles, steel, heavy chemicals and appliances. 
liberty attracted the early settlers to ‘‘the Agriculture and related pursuits are diversified. A friendly 
strange, new lands” which Raleigh, in the tax policy invites new capital. Virginia’s strategic location 


16th century, called Virginia in compli- 


ment to a great English queen—Elizabeth. makes for economical assembling of raw materials and dis- 
At Jamestown, site of the first permanent tribution of finished products. Living conditions are ideal. 
English settlement in 1607, Democracy ‘Mountain and seaside resorts and parks abound. The year- 


as born in th orld. n 
a ee ee ae round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the Norfolk and Western’s 


modern tidewater facilities provide outlets to world markets. 


The Norfolk and Western and its predecessor lines have 
served Virginia since 1838. Through the length and breadth 
of the state, N. & W. rails link the North and the South, and 
extend from the seacoast to the Middle West at Cincinnati 
and Columbus. 


In making your postwar plans for establishing a new 
plant, relocating or expanding, you will do well to consider 
the productive Virginia territory served by the N. & W. For 
counsel and detailed, accurate information, write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, 17, Virginia. 





RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 
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Figure it out yourself... 
GEORGE § 
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